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ABSTRACT 


This  thesis  examines  literature  pertaining  to  two  theories  on  female 
criminality  and  studies  designed  to  test  these  theories.  On  the  one 
hand  is  the  masculinizat ion  theory  of  female  criminal  behavior;  this 
theory  states  that  as  females  become  emancipated  from  their  tradition¬ 
al  roles  they  will  proceed  to  adopt  masculine  modes  of  behavior  and 
that  this  change  in  behavior  will  include  a  greater  variation  and 
frequency  in  criminal  behavior.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  role  valid¬ 
ation  theory  of  female  criminality;  this  theory  states  that  women  have 
in  the  past  participated  in  criminal  behavior  reflective  of  their 
traditional  sex  roles  and  this  will  continue  to  be  the  nature  of 
criminal  behavior  on  the  part  of  women  in  the  future. 

Data  were  gathered  from  Alberta  Crime  Reports  for  the  years  1962 
through  1977.  These  data  were  analyzed  for  trends  in  the  criminal 
behavior  of  women  over  time  and  in  relation  to  the  trends  for  men. 

Data  were  also  collected  from  40  women  inmates  in  Alberta  Correctional 
Institutions;  these  data  were  to  support  the  official  statistical 
crime  reports. 

The  findings  of  this  study  suggest  that  in  Alberta,  between 
1962  and  1977,  the  pattern  of  female  criminal  behavior  has  not  changed 
significantly.  Only  for  the  offence  category  "theft  under  $200"  were 
there  significant  changes  over  time.  Whether  or  not  emancipation  has 
occured  in  Alberta,  its’  effects  have  not  yet  been  observed  in  the 
criminal  behavior  of  Alberta  women. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is,  first  of  all,  to  review  the 
theoretical  and  empirical  literature  on  female  criminality.  Second¬ 
ly,  using  Alberta  data,  a  test  will  be  made  of  some  of  the  notions 
presented  in  the  literature  review. 

Generally,  there  are  two  distinguishable  but  overlapping  orien¬ 
tations  concerning  female  crime;  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  mascu- 
linization,  liberation,  role  reversal  theories  and  on  the  other  hand 
are  the  role  validation  theories. 

The  masculinization  theory,  as  defined  in  this  project  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  works  of  Adler  (1975)  and  Simon  ( 1 975) •  Adler  was 
an  initial  proponent  of  a  new  alternative  theory  to  the  old  "sexist, 
racist  and  class  bound  theories."  Essentially,  these  new  theories 
claim  that  as  opportunities  for  women  in  the  general  society  increase 
(that  is,  as  our  society  becomes  more  equal)  their  opportunities  for 
committing  various  types  of  crimes  will  also  increase.  That  is,  women 
will  increasingly  be  responsible  for  a  large  number  of  traditionally 
"masculine"  types  of  crimes;  for  example,  white  collar  crimes  such 
as  embezzlement.  Some  authors  predict  that  violent  offences  on  the 
part  of  women  -  such  as  armed  robbery  and  assault  will  also  increase 
(Adler,  1975)  -  although  this  is  a  controversial  point.  Sven  though 
statistical  evidence  exists  to  support  these  increases,  such  as  Adler's 
claim  that  female  crime  is  increasing  in  all  categories  "at  alarming 
rates",  critics  (cf.  Crites,  1977;  Klein  and  Kress,  1975;  and  Mukherjee 
and  Fitzgerald,  1978)  and  even  supporters  (cf.  Simon,  1975)  point  out 
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with  the  same  data  that  female  offence  rates  are  rising  only  for 
certain  property  crimes  -  specifically  theft  and  fraud,  traditional 
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"feminine"  types  of  criminal  offences  for  women  to  commit. 

Alternatively,  the  role  validation  model  regards  female  criminal 
behavior  as  an  illegitimate  form  of  expressing  traditional  gender 
roles  ascribed  to  women  (Hof ftoan-Bustemante ,  1973?  Hagan,  Simpson  and 
Gillis,  1978)  rather  than  a  symbolic  expression  of  increasing  "mascu¬ 
linity".  That  is,  women  commit  crimes  parallel  to  acceptable  everyday 
behavior;  the  shopper  becomes  the  shoplifter,  etc. 

The  "official"  data  for  this  study  have  been  taken  from  the  Alberta 
Arrest  Statistics  for  the  years  1962  through  1977*  These  data  are  sup¬ 
plemented  by  information  provided  by  1*0  female  inmates  from  Alberta 
Correctional  Institutions  who  consented  to  interviews.  Items  relating 
attitudes  of  these  women  to  society  and  their  orientations  in  terms  of 
gender  roles  and  social  positions  as  women  were  designed.  Evaluations 
of  the  respective  theories  have  been  made  using  both  the  arrest  and  the 
interview  data.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  these  findings  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  Alberta  and  one  must  be  careful  of  extrapolating  conclusions  to 
other  provinces  or  areas. 

Until  the  last  decade,  with  few  exceptions,  criminological  explan¬ 
ations  have  been  couched  in  terms  of  males.  Recent  "female  based"  theory 
has  experienced  a  relative  paucity  of  substantive  empirical  research. 

Prom  those  studies  to  date,  the  most  conclusive  have  been  selected  and 
summarized  and  have  provided  the  foundation  for  the  methods  of  analyses 
used  here  as  well  as  the  hypotheses. 

The  next  chapter  offers  a  review  of  empirical  and  theoretical 
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literature  in  order  to  isolate  some  notions  which  may  be  testable  with 
the  available  data.  Chapter  Three  presents  the  first  part  of  the  data 
analyses.  The  data  are  the  Alberta  Arrest  Statistics  in  conjunction 
with  census  data  and  shall  be  presented  as  criminal  af fences  by  sex  per 
100,000  population  for  persons  over  the  age  of  17  years.  The  rates 
for  the  sexes  shall  be  compared  as  proportions  of  male  to  female  offen¬ 
ces  per  crime  category  -  once  again  based  on  100,000  populations  per 
sex.  The  purpose  of  using  these  data  is  to  determine  change  or  stability 
in  crime  rates  over  time,  specifically  the  female  crime  rates;  once  the 
trends  for  the  time  period  considered  have  been  described,  results  will 
be  related  to  empirical  work  carried  out  by  others  (as  presented  in 
Chapter  Two). 

Chapter  Pour  will  present  and  discuss  the  data  obtained  from  inmates 
in  correctional  institutions.  The  data  have  been  gathered  as  a  supplement 
to  the  ’’official  data".  This  method  is  also  partially  a  replication 
of  Adler  (1975). 

By  using  the  data  presented  in  Chapter  Three  and  Four  it  is  hoped 
that  we  can  provide  a  modest  contribution  to  our  knowledge  about  female 
crime.  After  the  separate  analysis  of  the  two  types  of  data  we  will 
present  conclusions  regarding  contemporary  theory  as  presented  in 


Chapter  Two. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


THEORY  A HR  RESEARCH 

I'lAS  CULIIil  ZAT I  ON 

Currently,  the  dominant  form  of  masculinization  theory  is  best 
named  women's  liberation  theory  in  order  to  differentiate  it  from 
the  extremes  of  the  traditional  masculinization  hypotheses  as 
represented  by  Lombroso  and  Freud.  Many  authors  (especially  Adler, 
(1975;1977);  and  Simon  (l975;1976)  )  contend  that  women  are  being 
arrested  more  frequently  now  than  in  the  past  and  that  this  change 
is  correlated  with  the  women's  movement.  The  women's  movement  is 
seen  as  responsible  for  the  nascent  economic  independence  and  in¬ 
creased  psychological  liberation  of  the  female.  As  a  result  of  the 
change  in  society  involving  the  "emancipation  of  women",  women  develop 
patterns  of  "behavior  in  keeping  with  their  adoption  of  male  roles  " 
(Adler,  1975:95)- 

In  fact,  Adler  says  that  women  are  committing  more  aggressive 
and  violent  crimes  as  a  reflection  of  this  new  psychological  independ¬ 
ence  .  The  same  authors  also  contend  that  women  are  moving  toward 
more  sophisticated  white-collar  crimes,  such  as  embezzlement,  as  a 
result  of  increased  employment  in  positions  of  responsibility. 

Adler’s  liberation  theory  proposes  that  "the  social  revolution 
of  the  60's  has  virilized  its  previously  or  presumably  docile  female 
segment"  (Adler,  1975*87),  accompanying  this  is  an  "increasing  mascu¬ 
linization  of  female  social  and  criminal  behavior  "  (Adler,  1975*42). 
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"In  the  same  way  that  women  are  demanding  equal  opportunity 
in  fields  of  legitimate  endeavor,  a  similar  number  of  deter¬ 
mined  women  are  forcing  their  way  into  the  world  of  major 
crimes  "  (Adler,  1975:13) 

Thus,  the  movement  of  sexual  equalization  is  responsible  for 
the  "emergence  of  the  new  female  criminal,  ** 

' 'Economic,  political,  medical  and  technical  advances  have 
released  females  from  unwanted  pregnancies,  unfettered  them..., 
equipped  them  with  male  occupational  skills,  and  equalized  their 
strength  with  weapons  "  (Adler,  1977 tf 02).  Furthermore,  "as  women 
gain  entrance  to  the  professional  occupational  and  social  world, 
with  all  of  its  liabilities  and  assets,  they  are  also  subjected 
to  the  same  temptations,  stresses  and  frustrations  to  which  men 
have  fallen  prey  historically. . .that  the  social  and  emotional  con¬ 
comitants  of  emersion  into  the  heretofore  male  worlds  are  just  as 
powerful  as  the  technical  equalizers  is  dramatically  evidenced  by 
the  steadily  changing  criminal  behavior  of  females  throughout  the 
world  "  (Adler,  1977:  103). 

For  Adler,  the  rise  of  the  aggressive  and  violent  female  is  one 
of  the  results  associated  with  the  rise  of  the  female  consciousness. 
Alternatively,  Simon  states  that  u...(we  can)  expect  that  one  of  the 
major  by-products  of  the  women's  movement  will  be  a  higher  proportion 
of  women  who  pursue  careers  in  crime.  We  should  also  expect  changes 
in  the  particular  types  of  crimes  to  which  they  will  be  attracted, 
and  the  roles  they  will  perform  within  the  criminal  subculture... 
(we  should  expect  that  they  will)  engage  in  the  types  of  crimes  which 
their  occupations  provide  them  with  the  greatest  opportunities." 


they  state  that 


"it  is  most  likely  in  the  non-violent  property  crime  areas 
that  increased  female  involvement  in  extra- familial  roles 
would  have  the  greatest  positive  effects. . .The  positive 
effects  of  female  participation  in  extra- familial  roles, 
measured  here  by  female  labor  force  participation  rates 
and  post  secondary  degree  rates,  on  female  theft  conviction 
rates  suggests  that  the  exposure  to  opportunities  for  the 
commission  of  this  type  of  crime  may  be  an  important  factor 
■That  is,  as  females  become  more  involved  in  extra- familial 
roles  they  are  exposed  to  increased  opportunities  for  crime 
and  this  appears  particularly  relevant  for  the  category  of 
property  crime  and  more  specifically  for  theft”. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  contend  (similar  to  Adler)  that: 

”as  the  social  roles  of  females  begin  to  converge  to  a 
greater  extent  with  those  of  males,  females  will  also 
be  subjected  to  increased  amounts  of  strain.  Ilore  specif¬ 
ically,  as  females  become  more  involved  in  the  extra- 
familial  roles,  formerly  restricted  to  a  much  greater 
extent  to  males,  they  may  also  become  subjected  to  greater 
pressures  for  achievement,  success  upward/mobility,  etc." 

The  authors  conclude  that: 

"in  light  of  the  above,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  female 
labor  force  participation  rates  did  not  have  a  stronger 
effect  particularly  on  theft  conviction  rates"  (Fox  and 
Hartnagel,  f.c.). 

Many  authors  support  the  opportunity  theory: 

"an  explanation  for  the  distribution  of  female  offences 
may  be  that  as  a  reflection  of  other  basic  demographic 
changes  related  to  women's  role  in  our  society.  As  women 
increase  their  participation  in  the  labor  force,  their 
opportunity  to  commit  certain  types  of  crime  also  in¬ 
creases.  The  propensity  for  women  to  commit  crimes,  then, 
may  not  differ  markedly  from  that  of  men,  but  in  the  past 
their  opportunities  were  more  limited.  As  their  opportun¬ 
ities  increase,  so  will  the  likelihood  that  they  will 
commit  crimes.  A  review  of  the  international  statistics 
indicates  that  the  ranking  of  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  of  Western  Surope  in  larceny  and  fraud  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  in  those  countries  where 
women  are  more  likely  to  be  employed  in  commercial  and 
white- collar  positions  and  to  enjoy  legal  and  social  rights 
they  are  also  more  likely  to  engage  in  property  crime  and 
economic  types  of  crimes  "  (Price,  1977 :10ij.). 

(Also  Bartel,  1979 ^teffensmeir*.  1978;  Hof Pnan-Bustemante ,  1973 
and  many  others). 
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(also  that  they  will)  become  partners  and  entrepeneurs  in  crime  to 
a  greater  extent  than  they  have  in  the  past. . .(These  results  will 
occur)  as  a  function  both  of  expanded  consciousness,  as  well  as 
occupational  opportunities . . .but  the  increase  will  not  be  stable  or 
uniform  across  crimes*"  (Simon,  1975:1-2;  19;  66),  Rosenblatt  and 
Greenland  (1976)  also  suggest  this  hypothesis. 

In  the  support  of  this  hypothesis,  Simon  (and  others)  found 
that  the  increases  in  female  arrest  rates  among  serious  crimes  was 
caused  almost  entirely  by  increased  participation  in  property  offences 
-  especially  larceny. 

She  found  that  the  proportion  of  women  arrested  for  property 
offences  has  increased  three  times  as  much  as  the  proportion  of  men 
involved  (Simon,  1975: 38-39)*  Klein  and  Kress  (1975)  (as  well  as 
Simon)  illustrate  that  these  increases  are  primarily  in  larceny 
(mostly  shoplifting)  and  secondarily  in  fraud  and  forgery.  These 
are  the  "traditionally  female  offences"  which  have  been  tied  to  the 
consumption  role  of  women  as  houseworkers.  Simon  further  asserts 
that  changes  in  police  response  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  for 
the  increased  arrest  rates  (Simon,  1975:46-1+8) . 

In  a  study  analyzing  long  term  Canadian  data  on  female  crime  in 
relation  to  female  labor  participation  and  education,  Pox  and  Hartnagel 
(forthcoming)  -  found  that  "it  is  primarily  in  the  area  of  property 
crimes  and  particularly  theft,  that  female  arrest  and  conviction  rates 
have  shown  the  greatest  increase  in  recent  years."  Further  to  this, 

* 


emphasis  added 
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In  contradiction  to  Adler,  Simon,  Pox  and  Hartnagel  (and  others) 
also  illustrate  the  absence  of  changes  in  female  crimes  of  violence . 

For  instance,  Simon  states  "(A)s  females  enter  the  labor  force  in 
greater  proportions,  as  they  acquire  skills  through  educational  and 
occupational  training,  as  they  receive  more  generous  financial  com¬ 
pensation,  their  sense  of  powerlessness  should  diminish,”  (Simon, 

1975:66). 

According  to  Ward,  et  al.(l969),  Reckless  and  nay  (1967), 

Rosenblatt  and  Greenland  (197U)  and  other  studies  which  have  analyzed 
female  crimes  of  violence  in  particular,  it  is  these  types  of  emotions 
which  stimulate  violent  responses.  The  resulting  prediction  then,  is 
that  while  female  offences  in  white  collar  and  property  crimes  of 
other  types  are  expected  to  increase,  their  levels  of  violent  crimes 
should  decrease.  The  Report  of  the  Canadian  Committee  on  Corrections 
(1969)  shows  that  there  was  an  QCf/o  increase  in  the  female  conviction 
rate  for  theft  between  the  early  1950's  and  the  late  1960’s.  The  male 
to  female  ratio  fell  from  8  to  1  in  1962  to  3  to  1. 

Shover  et_  al.  (l97~)  >  in  considering  changing  sex  roles  as  responsible 
for  changes  in  female  crime  rates,  found  that  ’’the  attenuation  of  the 
traditional  female  sex  role  seems  to  produce  some  increase  in  female 
property  crimes  but  not  crimes  of  violence.” 

(These  results  are  the  same  as  Simon,  Weis,  Steffensmeir,  Fox  and Hartnagel , 
etc.) 

Bartel  (1979)  states  that  between  i960  and  197k  the  female  crime 
rate  increased  three  times  the  rate  for  males.  In  i960,  ll;o  of  the  total 
arrests  were  of  females,  while  in  197k  it  was  20^  -  she  also  notes 
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specifically  that  most  of  these  female  crimes  are  larceny.  Further 
to  this,  Bartel  emphasizes  that  "for  every  category  of  property  crime 
the  number  of  females  arrested  grew  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the 
number  of  males,"  (Bartel,  1979:89)  And  like  Simon  (l975>)  Steffensmeir 
(1978),  Fox  and  Hartnagel  (f.c.)  and  others,  she  makes  note  of  the 
fact  that  "...in  the  case  of  crimes  against  the  person... we  observe 
no  difference  between  the  percentage  change  in  female  arrests  and 
the  percent  change  in  male  arrests."  She  concludes  that  "3uch  findings 
invalidate  a  popular  impression  that  in  recent  years  women  have  been 
committing  crimes  of  violence  at  a  much  higher  rate  related  to  men 
than  in  the  past."  (Bartel,  1979:89) 

Simon  found  that  in  1970 »  the  proportion  of  females  arrested  for 
larceny  had  almost  doubled  since  the  early  1960's,  while  violent  crimes 
had  decreased  slightly.  "Females  have  more  economic  opportunity  and 
more  legal  rights  (divorce,  abortions,  etc.)  and  in  recent  years,  they 
have  been  developing  a  rhetoric  which  legitimizes  their  newl y  estab¬ 
lished  socio-legal -economic  status. . .(this)  seems  to  lessen  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  they  will  feel  victimized,  dependent  and  oppressed,  therefore 
less  likely  to  attack  their  traditional  targets",  that  is,  males  with 
whom  they  are  emotionally  involved  and  dependent  upon  (husbands,  lovers 
pimps)  and  their  children  (Simon,  197^:2) 

Simon’s  analysis  of  Uniform  Crime  Report  (UCR)  arrest  data  show 
that  "the  proportion  of  female  arrests  for  violent  crimes  has  changed 
hardly  at  all  over  the  past  two  decades  "  (Simon,  1975:^6)  Hoffman- 
Bustemante  (1973)  insists  that  female  arrests  for  murder,  manslaughter 
and  aggravated  assault  have  decreased.  The  percentage  of  males 


arrested  for  violent  crimes  has  increased  almost  four  times  as  much  as 


the  percentage  of  females. 

In  1978  >  Steffensmeir  did  a  thorough  analysis  of  changing  levels 
of  female  property  crimes  and  concluded  that  "female  levels  of  property 
crime  are  rising.  But  it  is  only  for  the  offences  of  larceny- theft 
and  fraud/embezzlement  that  female  levels  are  increasing  at  a  faster 
level  than  male  levels. . .Moreover,  absolute  differences  still  exist 
and  have  generally  increased  so  that  female  property  crime  levels 
continue  to  lag  far  behind  those  of  males.  The  pattern  of  the  data 
also  suggests  that  the  upward  trend  in  female  property  crime  is  not 
due  to  the  women's  movement;  that  women  are  still  typically  non-violent 
petty  property  offenders;  and  that  the  "new  female  criminal  *  is  more  of 
a  social  invention  than  an  empirical  reality  "  (Steffensmeir, 1978:566) 
Grites  (1976),  Weis  (1976),  Shover  and  norland  (1978),  and  others  agree 

Weis  (1976)  states  that  data  concerning  the  changing  status  of 
women,  when  related  to  crime  data  demonstrates  that  "the  relationship 
bet  ween  the  women's  movement  and  changes  in  female  criminal  behavior 
is  tenuous. .  .especially  regarding  the  proposed  causal  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  liberation  and  crime  "  (Weis,  1976:1)* 

Steffensmeir  attempts  to  negate  Adler's  contentions,  which  involve 
all  areas  of  female  criminality,  as  well  as  Simon's  predictions  about 
the  increase  in  arrests  for  property  crimes  as  a  result  of  the  women's 
movement  and  ensuing  increases  in  employment  for  women.  He  stresses 
that  women  do  not  learn  the  skills  necessary  to  commit  other  types  of 
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property  crimes,  eg.  ‘burglary,  auto  theft,  and  handling  stolen  property; 
this  leaves  them  with  propensities  mainly  for  the  categories  of  larceny/ 
theft  and  fraud/embezzlenent,  i.e.,  it  is  not  because  they  have  become 
"masculinized"  that  they  commit  crimes.  Hoffman-Bustemante  (1973)  also 

discussed  this  specific  point. 

These  trends  seem  to  indicate  that  property  crime  levels  are  in¬ 
fluenced  more  by  functional  changes  in  society  and  situational  vari¬ 
ables  of  the  individual,  than  are  personal  crimes.  As  the  upward  trend 
in  the  commission  of  property  crimes  for  females  is  gradual  and  evenly 
distributed  from  i960  to  1975 > Stef fensmeir  declares  that  the  women’s 
movement  cannot  have  had  a  considerable  impact  on  such  criminal  behav¬ 
ior. 

I'lukherjee  and  Fitzgerald  (1978)  used  longitudinal  data  (1900-1976) 
for  each  state  in  Australia  to  test  the  hypothesis  that:  l/  female 
crime  has  increased  during  this  time  period  and  2/  this  rate  of  increase 
has  been  greater  than  that  for  men  (ifukherjee  and  Fitzgerald,  1978:15)  • 
Using  such  a  long  tine  period  allows  them  to  consider  the  effects  of 
several  major  events  in  the  twentieth  century  on  crime  statistics; 
specifically,  these  are  World  War  I,  The  Depression,  World  War  II,  Post 
War  Economic  and  Baby  Boons,  and  the  Recessions  of  the  1960’s  and  the 
1970's*  Their  results  indicate  that  the  "volume  of  (real)  crime  in 
Australia  is  about  the  sane  in  recent  years  as  it  was  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  "  (tfukherjee  and  Fitzgerald,  1978:20) 

When  analyzing  total  offences  for  both  sexes, it  was  established 
that  no  monotonic  or  linear  patterns  were  apparent.  It  was  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  crime  rates  for  females  produces  a  "discernaole  U-shaped 
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distribution"  from  which  several  scenarios  were  devised: 

l/  the  U-shaped  cycle  may  repeat  itself  (as  with  New  South  Wales 
since  the  early  1960's),  or 

2/  a  plateau  effect  may  surface  -  as  is  evident  with  the  other 
three  States  during  the  1970' or 

3/  as  so  many  others  predict,  the  rate  could  continue  to  increase. 

Unfortunately,  even  with  the  use  of  75  years  of  data,  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  using  attenuated  time-spans  are  manifest. 

With  regard  to  total  offences  by  females,  in  all  States,  it  is 
difficult  to  accept  or  reject  the  hypothesis  that  female  crime  is 
increasing: 

"If  we  were  to  study  the  pattern  of  crime  during  the  first 
three  decades  of  the  century,  we  could  not  but  cone  to  the 
conclusion  that  female  crime  was  declining*  Equally,  if 
we  study  the  period  19U0  to  197 6,  we  would  have  most  prob¬ 
ably  confirmed  the  hypothesis.  Just  as  we  would  have  been 
completely  mistaken  to  predict  that  female  crime  would 
continue  to  decrease  in  the  case  of  the  former,  we  could 
be  wrong  in  predicting  that  female  crime  will  continue  to 
increase  in  the  latter  case"  (Mukherjee  and  Fitzgerald, 

1973:22). 

So  obvious  then,  become  the  deficiencies  of  other  studies  which 
present  conclusions  in  terns  of  absolutes  while  based  on  comparatively 
few  years  of  data.  Further  problems  prevail  in  studies  which  use 
percentages,  or  even  ratios  without  proper  regard  to  populations. 

It  is  crucial  for  our  purposes  to  note  that  Hukherjee  and  Fitz¬ 
gerald  also  found  that  the  patterns  of  crime  for  males  fails  to  demon¬ 
strate  any  consistency  even  similar  to  the  female  patterns.  With  regard 
to  the  second  hypothesis  then,  "the  question  of  whether  female  crime  is 

* 


Emphasis  added 


increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  male  crime  may  be  answered  only  if 
we  have  agreed  that  female  crime  has  been  increasing;  this  we  (have 
not)  definitively  assert(ed)  from  the  data  for  total  offences.'1 

When  they  viewed  the  data  in  terms  of  crimes  against  the  person, 
and  crimes  against  property  the  following  distinctions  could  be  made: 

l/  "the  pattern  for  the  offences  against  the  person  exhibit 

similar  characteristics  to  those  observed  for  total  offences, 
that  is,  the  volume  of  crime  in  recent  years  is  returning 
to  levels  comparable  to  those  at  the  turn  of  the  century  " 
(lluhherjee  and  Fitzgerald,  1978*27, 29)* 

a)  they  could  neither  accept  nor  reject  the  hypothesis  that 
"female  crime  has  increased  since  the  turn  of  the  century."  They 
did  proceed  to  test  the  hypothesis  using  various  time  segments: 

i/  "all  the  States  exhibit(ed)  a  varying  number  of  time 
segments  coinciding  with  alternate  increases  and  de¬ 
creases.  Irrespective  of  the  number  of  time  segments, 
all  the  curves  show  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  crime 
since •• .between  1963  and  1965  in  all  States  except 
Queensland.  Furthermore,  in  ITew  South  Wales  and  Western 
Australia  the  present  volume  of  crime  is  returning  to  the 
level  experienced  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century, 
whereas  in  Queensland,  it  is  far  below  the  level  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Only  in  South  Australia  is  the 
present  volume  of  (female)  crime  higher  than  at  anytime 
during  the  entire  period  "  (Mukherjee  and  Fitzgerald, 

197801). 

ii/  For  the  entire  time  period  they  reject  the  hypothesis,  but  in 
terms  of  separate  time  segments,  the  hypothesis  can  either  be  rejected 
or  accepted. 

b)  In  evaluating  data  to  satisfy  the  second  hypothesis  that  "the 
rate  of  increase  in  female  crime  ha3  been  faster  than  that  for  males" 
they  again  reject  it  for  the  entire  time  period,  but: 

i/  the  female  rate  of  increase  was  faster  than  that  for  males  for 
1900  to  1926-31  in  Queensland,  Western  Australia  and  South 
Australia,  while 

ii/"for  the  remainder  of  the  century  the  male  rates  of  increases 
were  faster  than  those  for  females  "  (llukherjee  and  Fitzgerald 

1973:33). 
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c/  In  examining  the  female  to  male  ratio  in  offences  against 
the  person  "(i)t  is  unmistakably  clear  that  the  relative  participation 
of  females  has  been  declining  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  Wax 
and  that  the  ratio  of  female  to  male  since  then  is  lower  than  any  that 
existed  prior  to  the  mid  l^O's"  (ifukherjee  and  Fitzgerald,  1978:1+1). 

2/  Female  property  offences  were  found  to  have  increased  in  the 
most  recent  time  segnents,  and  to  have  attained  their  highest  levels 
for  all  states. 

a/  In  terns  of  the  first  hypothesis, property  "crimes  by 
females  in  Western  Australia  have  been  increasing  since 
1928,  New  South  Wales  experienced  a  constant  increase 
during  the  entire  period... In  the  remaining  two  States, 
the  most  recent  period  of  increase  has  cone  to  an  end; 
the  slope  for  both  is  0  in  1975  and  the  crime  rate  is 
about  to  decline*  (for  property  crime) . Thus,  we  reject 
the  first  hypothesis  in  all  States  "  (llukherjee  and 
Fitzgerald,  1978:33). 

b/  The  second  hypothesis  is  rejected  for  all  states  except  Western 
Australia,  but  again  when  time  segments  are  analyzed,  it  is  obvious  "we 
cannot  make  categoric  statements." 

"In  Western  Australia  the  rate  of  increase  in  property  crimes 
by  females  has  always  been  higher  than  those  for  males  and  we 
can  definitively  assert  that  property  crimes  by  females  have 
been  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  property  crimes  by  males 
during  the  entire  period  under  study.  The  State  of  New  South 
Wales  presents  a  complete  reverse  situation  until  1967*  that  is 
a  higher  rate  of  increase  for  males  "  (llukherjee  and  Fitzgerald, 

197807). 

For  Queensland  and  South  Australia  in  the  first  part  of  the  1950 
to  1970  segment  property  crimes  for  both  sexes  increased,  with  males 
being  faster,  while  at  the  end  of  the  segment  the  increases  for  males 
decreased  but  that  of  females  continued  to  increase  such  that  in  the 
early  1970’s  the  female  increase  rate  finally  surpassed  that  of  males. 

•st 

Hmphasis  added  to  accentuate  the  forecast  made  by  the  authors. 

Such  a  statement  is  in  contradiction  with  all  other  research  here 
considered;  the  statement  again  emphasizes  the  artificality  of 
absolute  statements  concerning  trends  abstracted  from  short  term 
data. 
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It  is  noted,  however,  that  "the  comparatively  higher  rate  of  increase 
for  property  offences  by  females  (could  be)  because  of  the  decline  in 
the  rate  of  increase  for  males"  (Mukherjee  and  Fitzgerald, 1978:  37)* 
c/  With  regard  to  the  female-male  ratio,  the  data  demonstrate 
a  higher  female  to  male  ratio  since  the  Second  World  War#  Furthermore, 
the  period  since  the  mid  1960*s  experienced  the  most  rapid  and  sustained 
rise  of  the  female  to  male  ratio  in  all  states  for  the  entire  century  " 
(Mukherjee  and  Fitzgerald,  1978:  h3)  • 

Mukherjee  and  Fitzgerald  reach  a  conclusion  about  trends  that  is 
similar  to  many  other  researchers  reviewed  here,  but  the  women* s  movement 
is  not  evaluated  as  a  factor  in  the  study#  "(T)he  claim  that  there  has 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  crimes  by  females  in  recent 
years  is  somewhat  tenuous  ”  (Mukherjee  and  Fitzgerald,  1978:  i;8). 


THE  STATUS  OP  WOMEN 


One  must  decide,  however,  whether  there  has  even  been  the 
realization  of  the  goals  of  the  women's  movement,  and  if  so,  who 
has  been  affected.  Knudsen  (1969)  has  argued  that  the  status  of 
women  in  the  world  of  work  is  declining,  relative  to  men.  If  this 
is  so,  one  would  expect  that  the  poorly  educated  woman  is  pushed  out 
of  the  primary  labor  market  and  onto  the  secondary  labor  market  "as 
the  more  educated  actualize  their  aspirations  to  be  employed,  even 
if  in  jobs  that  do  not  require  the  skills  and  credentials  they  now 
possess  "  (Noblit  and  Burcard,  1977*36). 

Coupling  this  increasing  economic  marginality  of  lower  class 
women  with  (for  example )Konopka,s  arguement  (1967)  that  the  working 
class  woman  recognizes  her  lack  of  equality  and  priviledge  in  comparison 
to  men,  and  responds  to  it  through  individual  acts  of  vengeance,  one 
may  possibly  explain  some  of  the  increases  in  female  criminal  behavior 
and  arrest  rates  (Noblit  and  Burcard,  1977). 

With  the  increasing  divorce  rates,  cost  of  living,  etc.,  one  would 
further  expect  this  lower  class  woman  to  have  more  responsibilities 
than  in  the  past  -  more  "male"  types  of  responsibilities  -  while  at  the 
same  time  having  less  opportunity  to  better  her  position,  i.e.  her 
situation  is  worse  than  ever. 

Payak  (1963)  urges  her  readers  to  understand  the  female  offender 
in  the  context  of  her  role  as  a  mother  and  as  a  wife;  because  her  status, 
self-image  and  sense  of  security  are  dependent  upon  her  relationship 
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with  the  other  sex,  any  disruption  of  her  dependent  social  position 
may  cause  criminal  behavior  to  arise. 

In  brief,  one  must  first  pose  the  question:  Is  there  a  rise  in 
female  participation  in  the  labor  force?  In  what  areas?  Even  Simon 
states  "the  values  of  the  statistics  in  support  of  the  correlation 
between  feminism  and  crime  falters  when  examined  more  closely  and  in 
conjunction  with  a  demographic  profile  of  the  female  offender  " 

(Simon,  197506)*  It  appears  that  benefits  derived  from  the  women's 
movement  in  the  area  of  employment  are  only  apparent  for  white,  middle 
class  females;  while  "the  women's  movement  has  swept  over  the  sub¬ 
population  group  of  poor,  minority  females,  into  which  the  female 
offender  falls  "  (Simon,  197506-37)*  (At  least  those  females  who  are 
apprehended  fall  into  this  category.)  These  women,  rather  than  ex¬ 
periencing  expanded  rights  and  opportunities  gained  recently,  are 
finding  themselves  in  positions  of  declining  options  for  survival, 
coupled  with  increasing  responsibilities. 

"(T)he  female  offender  is  poor,  uneducated,  a  racial  minority, 
responsible  for  her  own  support  and  often  the  support  of  her  children, 
for  this  woman,  the  phenomena  of  the  woman's  rights  movement  has  been 
totally  meaningless  "  (Simon,  1975*32). 

Velimesis  (1975)  agrees  that  "incarcerated  females  have  generally 
had  low  wage,  low  status  jobs  lO-JQf/o  will  have  to  be  self-supporting 
upon  release." 

"The  previously  identified  characteristics  -  poverty,  main  source 
of  income,  few  skills,  mostly  mothers  -  and  the  property  crimes 
most  women  commit  are  evidence  of  the  increasing  strain  that  a 
technological,  impersonal  socigty  is  creating  in  the  lives  of 
poor  and  primarily  minority  group,  innercity  women.  As  the 
quality  of  life  deteriorates  in  the  poverty  sections  of  our 
big  cities  and  as  that  life  becomes  more  violent,  women  will 
also  become  more  violent  in  their  traditional  roles  of  school- 
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girl,  mother,  lover,  and  unemployed,  or  meagerly  paid 
worker."  (Velimesis,  1975:108). 

In  an  economic  analysis  of  female  crime  rates  Bartel  (1979) 
supports  Simon  by  finding  that  "the  greater  the  percent  of  families 
with  income  below  one-half  the  median  income  in  the  States  (the 
greater  the  degree  of  income  inequality)  the  higher  the  level  of 
these  female  crimes  (burglary,  robbery  and  auto  theft)."  She  also 
indicates  that  this  effect  holds  for  personal  crimes  as  well,  even 
though  these  are  not  usually  considered  to  be  "economically  motivated  " 
(Bartel,  1979:100).  Another  important  finding  of  Bartel's  concerns 
marital  status  of  the  offender.  Whereas  "married  women  are  more  likely 
to  commit  property  crimes  than  single  women. . .marital  status  has  no 
influence  on  the  incidence  of  personal  crime  "  (Bartel,  1979:101). 

All  that  can  be  said  then  is  that  "women  in  the  labor  force  are  more 
likely  to  commit  property  crimes  than  women  who  are  not  in  the  labor 
force",  however,  "while  sin  increase  in  the  labor  force  participation 
rate  of  single  women  has  a  positive  effect  on  property  crime,  the  labor 
force  participation  rate  of  married  women  has  no  effect  "  (Bartel, 
1979:101)*  The  opposite  seems  to  hold  true  for  males.  "I-Iarried  men 
in  the  labor  force... are  more  likely  to  commit  property  crimes;  espec¬ 
ially  larceny."  Such  a  conclusion  discredits  the  idea  that  being 
"released"  from  the  home  provides  greater  opportunity  to  commit  crimes 
and  that  this  opportunity  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  married  women. 
Bartel  says  what  is  necessary: 

"the  fact  that  labor  force  participation  of  married  women  has 
no  effect  on  property  crime  is  an  important  thing.  Crimino¬ 
logists  have  argued  that  the  recent  dramatic  rise  in  female 
crime  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  rate  at  which  women  are 
participating  in  the  labor  force.... The  sharp  increase  in 
total  female  labor  force  participation,  however,  has  been 
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due  only  to  the  increase  in  the  labor  force  participation 
of  MARRIED  women.  During  the  period  of  1960-197U>  the 
labor  force  participation  of  married  women  rose  by  i;0% 
while  the  labor  force  participation  rate  of  other  women 
rose  only  by  7*8%  ....the  recent  dramatic  increase  in 
female  crime  oarmot  be  explained  by  the  increase  in  female 
labor  force  participation;  the  increase  in  the  non-married 
labor  force  participation  would  only  have  produced  a  30% 
increase  in  female  crime  rates  '(Bartel,  1979:102). 

Even  Adler  states  that  "...in  spite  of  the  women's  rights  move¬ 
ment,  unemployment,  underemployment  and  poverty  are  visited  mostly 
on  females  and  disproportionately  on  minority  females. . .these  females 
have  not  only  derived  little  benefit ,  (thay  have)  not  acquired  consciousness 
related  aspects  of  the  women's  rights  movement/1  nor  do  they  support 
it  (Bruck,  1976;  Adler,  1975) >  they  may  even  vocally  oppose  any 
association  with  it  (Adler,  1975:8)*  They  come  from  the  lower  SES 
of  society,  which  traditionally  recognizes  male  dominance  and  super¬ 
iority,  and  their  psychological  dependence  on  males  may  even  contribute 
to  their  criminality  (Ward  et  al,  1969;  Adler,  1975;  Payak,  1963; 
and  others) . 

Racial  factors  also  prevail  here.  For  instance  Bartel  (1979) 
states  that  "the  percentage  of  females  in  the  population  who  are  non¬ 
whites  has  a  positive  and  significant  effect  on  the  amount  of  female 
crime  because  non-whites  tend  to  have  inferior  legal  opportunities  " 

(Bartel,  1979:102). 

Crites  (1976)  states  that  "if  the  two  primary  contributions  of  the 
women's  movement  are  increased  psychological  independence,  and  expanded 
economic  opportunity,  the  movement  appears  to  have  had  little  effect 
on  female  offenders  and  their  peers.  These  women  may  simply  have 
surveyed  their  options,  found  them  limited,  and  turned  to  theft  as  a 
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rational  means  of  survival  "  (Crites,  1976:39)* 

Velimesis  would  add  that: 

"•••if  we  begin  to  view  women  offenders  as  persons  who 
have  made  fairly  logical  responses  to  situations  in 
their  lives  -  responses  which  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  limited  experience  -  rather  than  as 
criminals  who  have  deliberately  set  out  to  break  our 
laws  "  (Velimesis,  1975:112). 

Simon  (1975)>  Knudsen  (1969),  and  Stef fensmeir  (1973) »  etc. 

indicate  that  at  best,  women's  status  is  not  increasing  toward 

equality  with  males,  and  at  worst  it  is  declining  at  varying  rates 

according  to  whichever  measure  is  being  used. 

Smart,  a  radical  feminist  states  that  "...increased  extra- 

familial  social  participation  amo.g  women  simultaneous  with  their 

status  decline  is  related  to  role  dislocation  and  devaluation,  lower 

fertility,  privatization  of  the  nuclear  family,  segregated  labor  market, 

consumerism,  and  social  distributions  based  on  equality  of  competition, 

not  equality  of  results .. .have  profoundly  altered  family  and  gender 

structures,  and  probably  worsened  women's  condition,  especially  among 

the  already  disadvantaged  groups  "  (Smart,  1976:214.3), 

It  seems  that  according  to  Adler's  "theory",  the  increasing  status 

of  women  is  a  necessary  condition  for  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of 

female  criminal  offences  and  for  a  change  in  the  types  of  crimes  women 

do  commit.  If  the  status  of  women  is  not  increasing,  then  either  the 

pattern  of  their  crimes  is  not  really  changing  or  the  "liberation 

theory"  does  not  account  for  the  increase. 

The  most  obvious  way  to  critically  test  this  theory  is  to  consider 

the  criminal  behavior  of  women  historically,  i.e.,  if  women's  liberation 

is  to  have  occurred  only  recently  -  in  the  last  decade  or  so  -  what  is 
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the  difference  in  criminal  behavior  patterns  prior  to  the  liberation 
movement  and  immediately  after  the  effects  are  expected  to  be  at  their 
peak?  A  comparison  of  the  frequency,  and  types  of  crime  -  as  well  as 
the  motives  -  before  and  after  the  emancipation  of  women  'occurred'  is 
needed.  Further,  has  the  profile  of  female  criminality  become  in¬ 
creasingly  parallel  to  that  of  males?  There  is  a  crucial  gap  in 
Adler's  statement,  that  is,  can  we  predict  that  when  women  attain  a 
status  on  an  equal  level  with  men  their  crime  rates  will  be  equal  - 
not  only  in  numbers  but  in  patterns?  If  women's  status  has  increased 
as  much  as  she  attempts  to  impart  to  her  readers  then  one  would  already 
expect  female  criminality  to  be  much  higher  than  it  is. 


PROBLEMS  WITH  THEORY  ON  FEMALE  CRUCEMLITY 


Shover  and  Norland  (1978)  point  out  that  "criminologists  have 
brought  to  their  work  on  sex  differentials  in  crime  a  set  of  gender- 
role  stereotypes;  they  have  then  discerned  empirical  patterns  and 
constructed  "theoretical"  evidence  consistent  with  these  beliefs." 

Often,  theories  perpetuate  the  assumed  existence  of  certain 
sex  -  linked  personality  differences;  i.e.,  that  inherent  or  acquired 
personality  traits  differentiate  the  sexes.  In  1963*  Payak  stated 
that  females  are  naturally  dependent  on  men,  and  are  motivated  by 
emotions.  In  197U>  Sandhu  and  Irving  said  the  same  thing.  Prom  such 
assertions  as  these  the  arguement  moves  on  to  make  an  unsatisfying 
linkage  between  particular  traits  and  patterns  of  criminal  involve¬ 
ment,  i.e.,  ultra-masculine  traits  are  especially  criminogenic. 

"Since  men  are  expected  to  be  aggressive,  males  are  more  likely 
to  be  delinquent  than  females,  who  are  expected  to  adopt  a  more 
passive  role  "  (Haskell  and  Yablonsky,  197Ui42U)  It  follows,  then, 
that  females  who  are  delinquent  are  masculine. 

Lombroso  stated  that  women  by  their  very  nature  and  role  in 
society,  are  less  capable  of  violence  than  men.  However,  "...the 
criminal  woman  is... a  monster.  Her  normal  sister  is  kept  in  the 
paths  of  virtue  by. .  .maternity,  piety,  weakness  (for  example)  and 
when  these  counter-influences  fail  and  a  woman  commits  a  crime,  we 
may  conclude  that  her  wickedness  must  have  been  enormous  before  it 
could  triumph  over  so  many  obstacles  "  (Lombroso,  1897:152), 

The  problem  then  is  that  isolated  traits  are  taken  as  explanations 
and  their  meaning  is  taken  for  granted.  "What  is  needed  is  an  a  priori 
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specification  and  definition  of  traits  which  differentiates  rales  and 
females."  (Shover  and  Norland,  1978)* 

In  short,  persons  who  possess  more  masculine  trams a  are  assumed 
to  have  a  greater  affinity  for  criminal  behavior.  Thus,  "he  major 
factor  hypothesized  to  be  related  to  crime  and  the  changing  patterns 
of  crime  is  the  "masculine  personality".  Adler  'usee  the  development 
of  "initiative,  and  male  machismo  competitiveness”  to  explain  in¬ 
creasing  criminal  behavior  on  the  part  of  women  (Adler,  1975s98)« 
Norland  and  Shover,  1976,  put  it  fairly;  " . . .unfortunately,  this 
becomes  a  tautology  to  explain  change  in  criminality  of  the  female .  ” 
That  is,  the  masculinization  of  the  female  accounts  fsr  her  masculine 
behavior,  some  of  which  is  criminal . 


ROLF  VALIDATION 


The  second  theory,  role  validation  theory,  states  that  female 
criminal  "behavior  is  an  illegitimate  expression  of  legitimate  female 
role  expectations  and  opportunities;  i.e.,  rather  than  simply  being 
a  reflection  of  symbolic  masculinity,  her  criminal  activity  is  an 
expression  of  her  role  as  a  female  (Thomas,  1923;  Hoffman- Bus  temante, 

1973?  Weis,  1976).  For  example,  in  1963  1973 »  80%  of  crimes 

committed  by  women  were  shoplifting  offences.  Such  illegal  activity 
is  the  result  of  'her'  most  common  legitimate  role  expectations  - 
such  as  shopping  and  keeping  herself  ’at  her  best’  (cosmetics,  jewelry, 
etc.).  Significantly,  women  seldom  shoplift  objects  of  substantial 
value  -  as  male  shoplifters  do;  consequently,  she  will  most  often  be 
charged  with  petty  theft  (Cameron,  1963;  Ho ffman-Bus temante,  1973) • 

Authors  supporting  the  role  validation  model  of  female  criminality 

% 

refute  Adler's  contentions  that:  the  status  of  women  is  rising;  rates 
of  female  crime  are  increasing  in  all  areas;  and  female  criminal  behav¬ 
ior  reflects  her  masculinization. 

This  theory  as  an  explanation  of  female  criminal  behavior  has 
found  support  by  many  authors  and  researchers.  For  example,  Shover, 
et  al«.  (1978)  found  that  the  traditional  masculine  role  is  less  important 
than  the  traditional  female  role  as  a  predictor  of  the  extent  of  crimin¬ 
ality  for  women,  i.e.,  Shover  et  aL,  negate  the  common  explanation  that 
the  masculine  gender  is  more  conducive  to  criminal  involvement.  From 
this  orientation  the  masculinization  tenet  is  valid  only  on  the  point 
that  the  masculine  gender  role  affords  the  more  extensive  opportunity 
to  commit  a  crime  as  well  as  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  social  controls 


on  males 


Weis,  1976,  states  that  "females  occupy  and  perform  roles  in  the 
straight  and  criminal  worlds  which  are  defined  by  their  sex-determined 
lack  of  opportunity." 

Klein  and  Kress  (1975 • 17)  put  it  aptly  by  saying  "the  class  struc¬ 
ture  of  sexism... is  reproduced  in  the  illegal  marketplace. . .(women)  are 
no  more  big  time  dope  dealers  than  they  are  finance  capitalists." 

The  role  validation  model  of  female  criminality  would  suggest  that 
any  increases  in  female  arrest  rates  for  larceny  and  fraud/embezzlement 
would  represent  extensions  of  traditional  female  role  behavior,  rather 
than  the  expression  of  new  roles.  Increase  in  larceny  would  reflect  in¬ 
creased  participation  in  the  traditional  female  crime  of  shoplifting; 
this  crime  is  well  suited  to  the  traditional  sex-linked  behavior  of 
shoplifting.  Increasing  reliance  of  self-serve  markets  and  the  growth 
of  shopping  centres  provides  tempting  opportunities  for  shoplifting. 
However,  store  surveillance  methods  have  recently  been  improved  and 
store  officials  have  become  more  willing  to  prosecute  ( Steffensmeir* 
1973;  Poliak,  1950;  Cameron,  1963) 

Structural  changes  can  account  for  these  increases  more  adequately. 
Attitudinal  and  behavioral  changes  have  been  responsible  for  alterations 
in  the  division  of  labor,  as  prescribed  by  tradition  (Clinard,1942) . 

Both  rising  divorce  rates  and  an  increasing  number  of  families  headed 
by  women  imply  that  the  opportunities  available  to  commit  fraud  or 
larceny  may  be  taken  advantage  of  when  increasing  pressures  force  women 
to  yield  to  temptations  (Adler,  197?) ♦  Furthermore,  such  offences  are 
committed  by  lower-class  women  who  are  most  likely  in  financial  need 
and  seemingly  more  likely  to  commit  the  traditional  crime  -  but  as  dis¬ 
cussed  previously,  they  are  least  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  women’s 


movement • 


' 
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Clinard  stated  that  the  " . . .  influence  of  functional  change  in  a 
society  is  reflected  far  less  in  personal  crimes  than  in  property 
offences"  ( 1 9 U2:  201;).  One  would  assume  then  that  the  "amelioration 
of  structural  inequities"  between  the  sexes  is  a  functional  change 
which,  while  failing  to  have  an  impact  on  personal  crimes,  should 
lead  to  a  decline  over  time  in  the  relative  gap  in  property  crimes. 

Even  Adler  has  stated  that  "there  has  not  yet  been  a  comparatively 
accelerated  increase  in  female  arrests  for  murders  and  aggravated  assault. 
This  may  indicate  that  female  offenders,  like  their  male  counterparts, 
are  primarily  interested  in  bettering  their  positions  "  (Adler, 1977 5 103)* 

Allen  and  Simpson  (1976);  Cameron  (1963);  Poliak  (1950);  Simon 
(1975);  Steffensmeir  (1978);  Fox  and  Hartnagel  (f.c.)  have  estimated 
that  by  far  the  majority  (70-8056)  of  female  theft  arrests  are  for 
shoplifting.  This  further  decreases  the  level  of  seriousness  of  female 
criminality  as  it  is  also  established  that  women  shoplift  less  and  take 
objects  of  considerably  less  value  than  their  male  counterparts  who 
also  shoplift.  Lemert  (1971 )  says  that  75%  of  frauds  are  committed  by 
"naive"  check  forgers;  further  decreasing  the  severity  of  the  "tradi¬ 
tional  female  crime s." 

Hoffman-Bustemante  states  that  "...crimes  committed  by  women  are  the 
outcome  of  four  major  factors.  These  include  differential  role  expec¬ 
tations  of  men  and  women,  differences  in  socialization  patterns  and  ap- 
lications  of  social  control  by  sex,  structurally  determined  differences 
in  opportunities  to  commit  particular  offences,  different  access  or 
pressure  toward  criminally  oriented  subcultures  and  careers  and  sex 
differences  within  the  crime  categories  themselves  ...  each  will  operate 
differentially  for  both  men  and  women  "(Hoffman-Bustemante,  1973s  117) • 
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The  problem  arises  in  trying  to  establish  how  each  factor  operates. 
For  example,  a  man  is  more  likely  to  commit  armed  robbery  than  a  woman 
is,  due  to  each  of  the  above  factors.  He  is  more  likely  to  learn  the  use 
of  weapons,  to  have  access  to  a  weapon,  to  know  of  persons  or  places  to 
profit  from  by  robbing.  The  category  is  distinguishable  from  others  by 
the  modus  onerandi  -  which  encompasses  more  male  than  female  role  expec¬ 
tations  • 

Females  are  supervised  more  closely  and  are  more  strictly  discip¬ 
lined  in  our  society  and  yet  informal  sanctions  as  a  means  of  social 
control,  via  primary  and  secondary  groups,  are  more  consistently  enforced 
for  women,  and  for  deviations  of  lesser  degree  from  the  established  stan¬ 
dards.  "This  results  in  a  situation  where  females  have  been  taught  to 
conform  to  more  rigid  standards  and  rewarded  for  such  behavior,  whereas 
males  are  told  to  conform,  yet  rewarded  for  flaunting  many  conventional 
standards  "  (Hoffman-Busternante,  1973:127). 

From  another  point  of  view,  aggressiveness,  independence  and  assert¬ 
iveness  sire  more  an  indication  of  the  absence  of  control  (i.e.,  "freeness") 
than  a  restriction. 

"As  David  Bordua  has  noted,  delinquency  is  fun  -  even  more 
importantly,  a  type  of  fun  infrequently  allowed  to  females. 

Said  differently,  delinquency  involves  a  spirit  of  liberation, 
the  opportunity  to  take  risks,  and  a  chance  to  pursue  public- 
ally  some  of  the  pleasures  that  are  symbolic  of  adult  male 
status  outside  the  family.  One  reason  why  delinquency  is  fun, 
then  is  because  it  anticipates  a  range  of  activities,  some 
having  to  do  with  criminal  and  others  with  more  conventional 
occupations,  that  are  more  open  to  men  than  women.  And  it  is 
the  sexually  stratified  socialisation  process.,  that  cultivates 
this  awareness  "  (Hagan,Simpson,  and  Gillis,  1973:7-3) • 

These  latter  authors  conclude  that  women  are  oversocialized  and  oyer- 
controlled  within  the  overall  social  context  of  stratification  systems. 
Females  of  all  ages  are  subjected  to  the  extremities  of  both  informal  and 


formal  social  control. 


"The  rates  of  arrest  for  women  are  lowest  in  those  societies  in 


which  they  are  most  closely  supervised,  and  highest  in  those  where 
women  have  the  greatest  equality  with  men  "  (Sutherland  and  Cressey, 
1970:127). 

Furthermore,  these  same  authors  have  noted  that  the  sex  ratio 
varies  across  racial  groups;  the  ratio  demonstrates  greater  differ¬ 
ential  behavior  on  the  part  of  whites  than  for  blacks  (i.e.  the 
difference  between  male  and  female  rates  is  larger  for  whites  than 
blacks).  Sutherland  and  Cressey  explain  that  blacks  are  less  distin¬ 
guished  by  social  standing  between  sexes  than  are  whites.  It  would 
be  worthwhile  to  examine  natives  in  Canada  in  a  similar  method.  It 
is  likely  that  differential  social  positions  will  establish  both 
opportunities  for  various  criminal  patterns  as  well  as  pressure  to¬ 
ward  them. 

Hagan,  Simpson,  and  Gillis  (l97S:l)  emphasize  the  social  fact 

that: 

"women  are  far  more  restricted  than  men  in  their  access  to 
the  reward  structure  of  the  stratification  system.  This 
is  not  simply  a  natter  of  overt  economic  discrimination 
or  exclusion;  it  is  also  a  matter  of  men  more  generally 
being  ascripted  to  the  public  arena,  and  women  to  the 
private  sphere.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  us  that  one 
consequence  of  the  restriction  of  women  to  private  space 
is  to  make  them  less  available  for  the  public  ascription 
of  criminal  and  delinquent  statuses." 

In  the  United  States  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  the  concentration  of 
women  in  the  arrest  figdres  in  this  area  is  closely  tied  to  her  pattern 
in  everyday  life.  "...This  fits  well  into  her  everyday  round,  and 
feeling  of  economic  pressures  "  (Lemert,  1971 s 139 ) • 
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Sutherland  and  Cressey  suggest  that  white-collar  fraud  is  one  of 
the  most  prevalent  crimes  but  that  it  is  committed  almost  always  by  males 
in  positions  of  higher  concealment,  whereas  the  types  of  fraud  which  are 
committed  by  women  are  easier  to  detect. 

"Although  the  way  in  which  the  crime  is  committed  is  the  same  for 
both  men  and  women,  the  lesser  training,  low  status  positions  and  lesser 
ability  to  offer  resititution  that  characterize  the  jobs  open  to  women 
makes  it  more  likely  that  the  woman  offender  will  get  caught  "  (Hoffman- 
Bustemante,  1973:128).  This  could  explain  why  fraud  is  a  "traditional" 
female  crime  and  is  one  of  the  most  common  charges  for  women  offenders  - 
despite  the  low  female  crime  rates. 

In  the  area  of  thefts  "...the  most  striking  aspects  is  that  these 
crimes  are  poorly  planned,  spur-of-the-moment  nature  . . .  (These  women 
take)  great  risk  for  small  possible  financial  success  and  the  secondary 
nature  of  the  female  participant  "  (Ward  et  al,  1969:873). 

Women  are  less  likely  to  be  arrested  for  crimes  that  require  stero- 
typed  male  behavior  -  this  further  indicates  a  close  tie  to  her  sex 
role.  "When  they  are  arrested  on  such  charges,  it  appears  they  have 
played  secondary,  supportive  roles. . .Thus,  women  seem  to  commit  crimes 
in  roles  auxiliary  to  men,  in  keeping  with  their  sex  roles  and  for 
lesser  returns,  often  making  them  more  vulnerable  to  arrest  "  (Hoffman- 
Bustemanie,  1973:131). 

Ward  et  al  (1969),  discuss  crimes  of  violence  by  women  and  con¬ 
clude  that  females  play  supporting  roles  to  men,  rarely  assault  healthy 
alert  males  by  themselves;  either  attack  males  who  are  drunk,  asleep 
or  off  guard,  or  make  their  attacks  with  the  assistance  of  aiother 


person.  Furthermore,  they  most  often  attack  persons  with  whom  they  have 
had  a  close  affectional  relationships.  The  victims  of  women,  then  are 
somewhat  different  than  the  victims  of  males  who  commit  violent  crimes. 
Unlike  men,  women  rarely  attack  persons  in  the  course  of  robberies  or 
burglaries. 

Over  time,  however,  Ward  et  al*  (1969)  found  that  women  played 
increasingly  more  active  roles  in  the  violent  crimes.  Some  of  their 
data  do  support  Adler’s  contention  that  women  are  becoming  more  aggressive 
eg.  the  increasing  use  of  guns  in  robberies  or  murders,  increasing  soli¬ 
tary  robberies,  playing  more  active  roles,  and  the  idea  that  technology 
serves  to  equalise  the  physical  difference  between  men  and  women.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  findings  which  detract  from  this  generalization; 
for  example,  there  has  been  a  decreasing  use  of  guns  in  assaults  by  women, 
and  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  frequency  of  solitary  assaults  or 
homicides.  Norland  and  Shover,  1977 >  provide  more  recent  evidence  to  say 
the  same  thing. 

"The  proportion  of  all  homicide  arrests  for  females  declined 
from  1966  to  1975  and  there  was  no  appreciable  change  in  fe¬ 
males  percent  of  arrest  for  aggravated  assault .. .but,  percent 
of  females  arrested  for  armed  robbery  and  other  property  crimes 
show  an  increase  of  considerable  magnitude  and  the  size  of  the 
increase  is  especially  greater  for  non-violent  offences." 

They  conclude  that,  "if  changes  are  occurring  in  gender  roles 
in  such  a  way  that  women  are  becoming  more  aggressively  crim¬ 
inal,  its  reflection  in  the  rather  complex  pattern  of  female 
arrests  is  not  self-evident  "  (Norland  and  Shover,  1977:96) 

These  authors  have  established  five  parameters  of  criminality  which 

are  related  to  gender  roles  and  to  changes  in  these  roles. 

1)  the  distribution  of  involvement  across  offence  categories. 

2)  the  total  volume  of  criminal  behavior. 

3)  the  distribution  of  victims  across  victim  categories. 
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h)  nodus  operandi  and  type  of  rol©  taken  in  the  offence  • 

5)  motive,  subjective  reason  (Norland  and  Shover,  1977s 96) 

As  indicated  by  Ward  et_ al .  (1969)  data  support  the  hypothesis 
that  the  role  of  women  in  murders,  and  their  choices  of  victims,  is 
closely  tied  to  their  sex  role.  Wolfgang  found  that  race  differences 
were  even  more  important  than  sex  differences  (cited  in  Adler,  1977). 

This  concept  was  discussed  previously.  On  violent  crimes,  Ward  found 
that,  in  one  half  of  the  cases  the  victim  was  a  family  member  or  lover, 
who  was  in  common  residence  with  the  victim;  of  these,  only  21 %  were 
considered  premeditated.  Physical  strength  was  not  used  in  5l?4;  1/3 
used  household  implements  while  another  third  used  guns.  One  can  see 
that  women  more  often  use  household  implements  as  a  reflection  of  the  fact 
that  they  most  often  commit  homicide  in  their  own  homes  against  their 
own  kin  or  a  paramour.  The  difference  in  the  conditions  of  the  victims 
of  violent  crimes  is  further  indicative  of  sex  role  differentiation. 

6lr/o  of  a  women’s  victims  are  incapacitated,  women  are  less  likely  to 
learn  how  to  fight  and  thus  simply  injure  a  victim. 

Rosenblatt  and  Greenland  (197U)  had  similar  findings  with  Canadian 
data.  They  state  that  "...it  is  the  very  attempt  to  fulfill  culturally 
defined  roles  as  wife  and  mother  in  our  society  which  is  often  at  the 
source  of  much  of  her  violence  "  (Rosenblatt  and  Greenland,  197U:l80) 
Furthermore,  because  of  sex  role  differentiation  women  are  less  likely 
to  be  in  situations  in  which  violence  may  be  more  normative. 

In  short,  according  to  the  data,  the  commission  of  violent  crimes 
by  women  is  closely  tied  to  the  nature  of  the  female  sex  role,  the  types 
of  skills  women  learn  as  they  grow  up  and  the  network  of  social  relations 


in  which  adult  women  are  involved.  The  data  concerning  property  crimes 
lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion, 

"Adult  female  criminality  generally  appears  to  cluster  in 
those  few  situations,  and  to  those  victims,  which  circum¬ 
scribe  women's  daily  rounds:  the  home,  the  family,  the 
market  and  lower-level  positions  in  work  organizations  " 
(Hoffman-Bustemante,  1973*133) 

In  shors,  criminal  behavior  distinguishes  between  gender  role 
expectations,  positions  in  opportunity  structures  and  patterns  of 
everyday  activity  -  all  of  which  are  sex-linked,  Females  act  within 
roles  which  are  defined  by  a  gender-determined  paucity  of  opportunity  - 
in  both  the  straight  and  criminal  worlds. 

The  empirical  statements  are  set  forth  by  role  validation  theory 

are: 

1) .  female  status  is  not  increasing,  it  is  not  moving  in  an  up¬ 
ward  direction.  Some  suggest  that  the  status  of  women  has  been  de¬ 
creasing  in  the  last  two  decades  (Khudsen,  1369;  Simon,  197o»  Shover 
and  Norland,  1978)* 

2) .  female  criminal  behavior  i3  not  increasing  in  all  areas,  it 
is  increasing  only  slightly  in  the  'traditional  female  crimes'  but 
this  increase  will  be  proportionate  to  the  general  increase  in  criminal 
behavior, 

3) ,  as  such,  the  criminal  behavior  of  women  still  continues  to  be 
an  extension  of  her  traditional  social  role. 

In  maintaining  that  the  sex  roles  are  not  biing  adjusted  according 
to  the  demands  of  the  Women's  Movement ,  the  role  validation  model  pre¬ 
dicts  that  women  are  still  limited  by  structure  (in  the  areas  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  opportunity  to  commit  crimes)  and  thus  they  still  commit 
feminine  crimes  in  feminine  ways. 
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If  we  extend  role  validation  theory  to  say  that  if  female  crimin¬ 
ality  is  an  extention  of  legitimate  role  expectations  and  as  these  ex¬ 
pectations  change  so  will  female  criminal  behavior  -  it  sounds  very 
similar  to  liberation  theory.  However,  it  leaves  more  room  for  pre¬ 
diction,  i.e.,  it  is  not  specified  that  the  crime  rate  of  females  will 
increase  in  all  areas  (as  Adler  has  chosen  to  do).  It  could  well  be 
that  female  criminality  mil  decrease  because  the  peroaived  necessity 
to  shoplift  (for  example)  will  decrease  as  financial  and  personal 
frustrations  are  decreased. 

If  emancipation  for  women  is  a  goal  in  our  society,  we  must  not 
immediately  assume  that  with  emancipation  comes  criminality.  Nor  must 
we  assume  that  emancipation  for  women  entails  becoming  like  males.  That 
is,  the  definition  must  be  more  adequately  defined.  Emancipation  may 
mean  equal  opportunity  to  attain  common  social  goals  and  status.  Adler 
seems  to  have  espoused  the  opportunity  theory  of  deviance  whereby  when 
there  is  opportunity  for  crime  -  crime  will  occur. 

The  role  validation  model  avoids  any  deficiency  of  narrow-mindedness, 
it  simply  predicts  that  women  will  commit  crimes  according  to  what  their 
roles  are  -  in  whatever  society  at  whatever  time,  thus  far,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  applicability  over  the  liberation  theory.  The  linkage  between 
these  two  constructs  seems  more  tenable  To  falsify  this  statement,  one 
would  have  to  see  what  affect  role  change  would  have  on  the  patterns  of 
female  criminality;  or  if  the  female  crime  rate  rose  substantially  while 
the  general  role  expectations  did  not,  the  model  would  be  considered  invalid. 

The  role  validation  model  implies  that  regardless  of,  for  example, 
technological  change,  the  currently  predominant  role  expectations  will  be 


the  most  probable  explanation  and  predictor  of  female  criminality. 
Temporal  order  in  this  instance  is  more  obvious  because  of  greater 
acceptability  of  the  linkage  than  with  Adler's  statement. 

Although  the  two  theories  do  attempt  to  relate  the  same  con¬ 
structs,  i.e.,  the  influence  of  role  expectations  in  female  crimin¬ 
ality,  the  essential  difference  lies  in  Adler's  contention  that 
relative  role  expectations  and  gender  status  have  changed. 

For  instance,  Adler  cites  technological  equalizers  as  responsible 
for  decreasing  the  differences  in  physical  strength  between  men  and 
women;  for  example,  a  woman  can  physically  wield  a  gun  as  well  as  a 
man,  and  thus  more  equally  commit  a  violent  crime.  The  physical  con¬ 
comitant  of  the  violent  act  is  aided  by  her  increas  ngly  equal  role 
which  has  allowed  her  to  be  more  assertive  while  at  the  sane  time 
placing  her  in  positions  of  greater  frustration  ,  causing  her  to  act 
more  aggressively.  (One  wo, Id  think  that  'her'  emancipation  would 
alleviate  many  of  her  frustrations  thus  causing  her  to  commit  a  lesser 
number  of  such  crimes  (Simon,  1975)).  That  is,  she  is  provided  increased 
opportunity  and  ability  to  obtain  male  patterns  of  behavior  as  well  as 
an  increased  propensity  to  commit  crime. 

Whereas  Adler  says  that  there  is  a  change  in  patterns  of  female 
criminality  as  a  result  of  the  change  in  the  role  expectations,  the 
role  validation  model  predicts  that  there  is  no  change  in  patterns  of 
criminality  because  there  has  been  no  significant  role  change  -  however, 
they  do  not  each  imply  the  opposite  of  the  other.  From  both  of  these 
theories  one  could  derive  a  conditional  statement,  i.e.,  change  in 
female  criminal  behavior  results  from  changed  social  role  expectations. 
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This  relationship  must  be  applicable  or  adaptable  to  all  societies 
in  all  tines*  Adler  implies  that  either  there  has  never  been  a  change 
in  the  female  role  historically  (because  the  female  crime  rate 
has  always  been  negligible)  and  that  only  recently  female  roles  have 
changed  causing  a  corresponding  increase  in  female  criminality  - 
assuming  a  lag-time  as  well.  (Alternatively,  one  could  predict  a 
threshold  effect  where  female  criminal  behavior  remains  relatively 
constant  over  time  regardless  of  role  changes  and  other  changes  - 
eg.  technological,  until  the  roles  have  changed  enough  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  significant  increase  in  female  crine.)  But  one  cannot 
apply  such  a  statement  to  Adler’s  contentions. 

Prom  this  review,  two  hypotheses  have  been  isolated  for  evaluation 
1 

in  this  study. 

1)  female  crine  is  increasing  in  all  offence  areas  at  an 
alarming  rate  (re:  Adler,  1975) • 

2)  female  crime  is  increasing  in  all  offence  areas  at  a 
faster  rate  than  male  crime  is  increasing. 


1 


these  hypotheses  are  as  Mukherjee  and  Fitzgerald  (1978)  tested. 
Lata  shall  likewise  be  examined  in  a  similar  manner. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


METHODOLOGY 

1)  STATISTICAL  DATA  SOURCES 

From  the  previous  theoretical  discussion  one  can  surmise  that 
there  are  several  main  questions  to  be  answered  here* 

First  of  all,  evidence  must  be  presented  to  illustrate  the  change 
-  or  stability  -  over  time  in  the  nature  of  the  criminal  behavior  of 
adult  females  in  Alberta.  Is  criminal  action  on  the  part  of  these 
women  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  general  population  of  adult 
women?  If  so,  in  which  categories  of  criminal  behavior?  Are  the 
criminal  roles  played  by  these  women  changing?  That  is,  have  the 
frequency  and  patterns  of  adult  female  criminal  behavior  been  stable 
over  time? 

Furthermore,  what  is  the  relationship  between  the  nature  of 
female  criminal  action  and  that  of  males?  Are  sex  differences  in 
crime  rates  decreasing?  In  what  categories  have  the  relationships 
changed? 

An  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  is  made  with  the  analysis  of 
Alberta  crime  statistics  for  the  years  1962  through  1977*  If  the  trends 
of  Hukherjee  and  Fitzgerald  (1978)  apply  to  other  countries  this  may  not 
be  an  adequate  time  span;  however,  prior  to  1962  such  data  was  either 
not  collected  in  Alberta,  or  only  partially  collected,  and  even  that 
which  exists  is  of  dubious  quality.  These  statistics  are  viewed  in  terms 
of  the  changes  in  both  absolute  numbers  for  specific  crime  categories 
and  the  relative  changes  over  time.  The  relative  analyses  discuss  the 
changes  in  female  rates  for  each  category  per  total  number  of  crimes,  per 
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total  number  of  crimes  committed  by  women,  as  well  as  the  charges 
in  the  offence  category  as  a  whole. 

The  data  will  further  be  analyzed  for: 

l/  increased  criminal  behavior  based  on  absolute  numbers  within 
each  sen  group  as  illustrated  by  a)  offence  rate  per  sex  based 
population,  and  b)  percentage  of  total  crime  accounted  for  by  sex. 
Standardizing  the  absolute  data  to  sex-specific  rates  per  100,000 
population  ensures  comparability  with  other  studies  as  well  as  over 
time  and  between  categories  of  crime  (llukherjee  and  Fitzgerald, 

1978). 

2/  proportion  of  oala  to  fenale  participation  a3  based  on 
sex  specific  rates  per  100,000  population.  This  provides  a  quant¬ 
ification  of  the  relative  participation  by  males  and  females  in  the 
changing  volume  of  crime  and  seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate  method 
for  comparison  between  the  sexes  (llukherjee  and  Fitzgerald,  1973)* 

It  is  felt  here,  in  agreement  with  llukherjee  and  Fitzgerald  that 
’’rates  and  proportions  used  as  two  distinct  measures  of  the  volume  of 
crime,  and  relative  participation  in  crime,  respectively,  provide  a 
much  more  meaningful  assessment  of  the  changing  character  of  crime 
than  do  simple  percentages."  Furthermore,  "the  increase  or  decrease 
in  rates  does  not  necessarily  reflect  a  concomitant  change  in  pro¬ 
portions  in  the  same  direction  "  (llukherjee  and  Fitzgerald,  1973: 
11-12) . 

The  results  are  compared  with  other  studies.  Fox  and  Eartnagel 
(f.c.),  llukherjee  and  Fitzgerald,  1973;  Steffensmeir,  1978;  Simon, 
1975;  and  Adler, 1975. 
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For  the  analyses  of  the  Alberta  arrest  statistics  two  specific 
crime  categories  have  been  distinguished: 

l/  crimes  of  violence^  'This  category  includes  homicides, 
robbery  and  assault.  Statistically,  very  few  women  are  charged 
with  committing  sex  offences  (other  than  soliciting)  and  therefore 
this  offence  is  excluded  from  the  analysis  (there  were  only  2 1+  over 
a  16  year  period.) 


Unfortunately,  statistics  providing  information  on  nodus 
onerandi,  motive,  weapon  used  in  the  offence,  and  the  relationship 
of  the  offender  to  the  victim  cannot  be  obtained.  As  indicated 
previously,  these  factors  would  provide  evidence  to  support  or  reject 
the  theoretical  explanations  which  have  been  offered  regarding  these 
crimes  • 

2 

2/  nronertv  crimes  These  crimes  are  initially  analyzed  as  a 
group  but  for  complete  analysis  they  are  evaluated  separately  for 
trends.  Break  and  hater,  larceny- the  ft  (under  and  over),  auto  theft, 
possession  of  stolen  property  and  fraud/embesslement  are  the  sp-cific 
property  crimes. 

As  a  combined  category,  Stef fensmeir,  ( 1978)  found  larger  relative 
increases  for  property  offences  over  the  years  for  females  than  for 
males.  He  concludes  that  "except  for  stolen  property  crime  has  been 
narrouing  since  i960  "  (  Steffensmeir ,1973: 571 )  •  In  agreement  with 


since  aggressiveness  lias  traditionally  been  considered  a  male 
behavior,  and  crimes  of  violence  have  been  committed  almost  solely 
by  males  -  in  terms  of  numbers  -  homicide,  armed  robbery,  and 
assault  charges  Till  be  considered  male  crimes,  except  when 
committed  in  a  traditionally  female  manner"  (for  example,  murder 
(committed  by  a  woman)  of  a  man  with  whom  she  is  emotionally  involved.) 

minor  fraud  and  theft  under  9200  are  traditionally  the  crimes 
women  mo3t  often  commit,  i.e.  these  are  not  such  rare  events  in 
terns  of  female  criminal  behavior.  All  others  (break  and  enter, 
stolen  property,  robbery,  auto  theft  over  y200)  are  more  often 
committed  by  males. 
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Simon  (1975)*  Steffensmeir  found  that  the  most  substantial  increase  in 
female  property  crimes  were  in  the  areas  of  theft  and  fraud.  1 'Women 
now  comprise  almost  one-third  of  the  arrests  for  both  these  offences, 
whereas,  in  I960  they  made  up  less  that  one-sixth.”  It  is  important 
to  note  that  "burglary  and  auto  theft  remain  predominantly  male  offen¬ 
ces  "  (Steffensmeir, 1978:  571)* 

Thus,  findings  in  the  United  States  provide  support  for  the  role 
validation  model  and  indicate  that  distinct  analysis  of  each  of  these 
categories  is  crucial  for  the  theoretical  purposes  of  this  paper. 

3/  federal  drug  offences.  Statistically,  offences  under  the  fed¬ 
eral  narcotics  do  not  allow  enough  conceptual  distinction  to  warrant 
use  for  this  study.  That  is,  a  person  given  a  $200  fine  for  posses¬ 
sion  of  marijuana  can  be  found  in  the  same  set  of  statistics  as  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  been  convicted  for  trafficing  cocaine  and  is  serving  a 
federal  sentence. 

k/  soliciting^.  Insofar  as  this  is  a  "victimless"  offence,  and 
is  irregularly  enforced,  it  is  not  considered  in  the  statistical  anal¬ 
ysis. 

In  sum,  the  main  sources  of  statistical  data  are  arrest  data  in 
conjunction  with  census  data  in  order  to  account  for  sex  distributions 
in  population.  Adult  status  is  18  years  and  over  for  males  and  females.^- 

Using  the  rate  per  100,000  over  18  for  both  males  and  females  en¬ 
ables  standardization  thus  ensuring  comparability  between  the  two  sex 

3  This  has  been  a  female  prerogative  in  fact,  until  recently  the  laws 
concerning  the  sale  of  ones  own  body  for  sexual  resource,  have  been 
designed  only  with  concern  for  such  behavior  on  the  part  of  women. 

U  Until  1978  this  was  the  legal  age  category  for  classification  of 
females  for  juvenile  or  adult  status  in  Alberta. 


groups.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  nature  of  female  criminal 
behavior  may  have  been  changing  prior  to  the  expected  effect  of  the 
women's  movement  and  that  the  trend  is  increasing.  If  so,  these 
results  would  simply  reflect  the  general  increase  in  criminal  beha¬ 
vior  (Weis,  1976;  Steffensmeir,  1978),  Furthermore,  to  adequately 
cover  the  theoretical  possibilities  the  role  validation  model  must  be 
examined  as  the  primary  alternative, 

2)  UC'IATBS  AS  DATA  SOURCES 

With  interviews  of  convicted  women  we  are  further  able  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  relative  value  of  each  theory.  Even  without  samples  taken 
from  two  time  periods  to  compare,  the  interview  data  are  complemen¬ 
tary  to  the  statistical  data. 

The  interviews  were  conducted  on  a  volunteer  basis  with  women  held 
in  Fort  Saskatchewan  Provincial  Correctional  Institution  (FSCl)  and 
Belmont  Community  Correctional  Centre  (BCCC),  thus  a  purposive  sample 
is  used.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  sentenced  women  available,  those 
in  remanded  custody  were  also  questioned.  This  brings  the  number  of 
available  women  to  approximately  99  (allowing  for  movements  in  and  out 
of  the  institutions)  for  the  month  of  March.  At  any  given  time  there 
are  between  thirty  and  thirty- five  women  at  FSCI  and  between  thirteen 
and  sixteen  at  BCCC.  The  final  number  of  acceptable  interviews  was  i*0; 

2  women  refused  interviews  and  it  was  necessary  to  disqualify  two  com¬ 
pleted  interviews  because  the  respondents  were  uncooperative  or  drugged. 

This  sample  is  incomplete  in  the  sense  that  most  women  convicted 
for  federal  offences  in  Alberta  are  incarcerated  in  Kingston  Prison  for 

Women  (KPW).^  Only  a  few  of  these  were  available  for  interviews  as  they 

9  For  certain  cases  the  province  agrees  to  hold  some  federal  cases  at 
FSCI,  two  of  these  are  in  the  sample. 


passed  through  FSCI. 
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Items  were  devised  to  measure  four  relevant  variables* 

1 )  One  set  of  items  distinguishes  between  conventional  and  non- 
conventional  types  of  females  who  have  committed  a  crime.  That  is,  do 
these  women  subscribe  to  traditionally  defined  roles  of  the  female  or 
to  a  non-conventional  role?  Does  she  think  in  a  "conventional 11  or 
"liberated"  manner?  This  is  labelled  Orientation. 

For  example,  strength  of  agreement  or  disagreement  to  statements 
such  as: 

"I  like  to  rely  on  a  man  most  of  the  time" 

"A  woman  should  have  a  man  to  look  after  her" 

"A  woman1  s  job  is  to  help  her  man  get  ahead" 

,rWhen  really  serious  things  are  involved,  I  feel  better  if  a  man 
is  in  charge" 

,rWomen  should  get  married  and  have  children" 

2)  Another  set  of  items  permits  analysis  of  type  of  crime  accor¬ 
ding  to  modus  operand!,  victim,  and  motive  -  in  order  to  assign  that 
criminal  event  and  its  actor  to  the  category  of  "traditional  male  crime" 
or  "traditional  female  crime".  Furthermore,  these  items  allow  us  to 
decide  whether  she  has  committed  a  "masculine"  crime  in  a  "feminine"  or 
"masculine"  manner.  This  is  labelled  Type  of  Crime. (Rosenblatt  and 
Greenland,  1 97U;  Smart,  1976;  Adler,  1975;  1977;  Hoffman-Bustemante, 
1973?  Haskell  and  Yablonsky,  1 97U) • 

3)  Another  set  of  items  distinguishes  between  conventional  and 
non-conventional  role  expectations  which  direct  the  offender* s  res¬ 
ponsibilities  while  out  of  prison.  That  is,  is  she  the  head  of  her 
household j  how  many  dependents  does  she  have*  what  is  her  financial 


status,  what  is  her  source  of  income?  Is  she  playing  a  nan’s  role  or  is 
she  solely  dependent  on  a  man?  This  is  considered  Role  Placement. 

k)  The  final  set  of  items  evaluate  feelings  of  control  over  one’s 
life.  This  is  to  be  related  to  the  previous  three  scales  and  is  called 
Control . 

For  example,  her  strength  of  agreement  or  disagreement  to  state¬ 
ments  such  as  the  following: 

”1  would  like  to  have  more  say  over  what  happens  to  me” 

’’Often  things  happen  to  me  that  affect  my  life,  but  I  seem  to 
have  no  control  over  these  things." 

"I  have  had  most  of  the  say  about  what  happens  to  me" 

"Most  of  the  time  I  have  control  over  what  is  going  on  in  my  life" 

In  sum,  these  items  were  analyzed  to  create  an  index  permitting 
classification  of  these  women  by:  l)  orientation;  2)  type  of  crime; 

3)  role  placement;  and  1;)  control. 6 


6  As  the  sample  size  will  be  very  small,  these  distinctions  were  col¬ 
lapsed  into  small  categories,  eg.  high  or  low  conventionality. 


LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  DATA 


1)  STATISTICAL  MTA  SOURCES 

There  are  certain  conceptual  problems  with  using  statistics  which 
relate  the  number  of  arrests.  They  do  not  tell  us  the  number  of  cases 
settled  out  of  court.  We  do  not  know  the  number  of  persons  involved  in 
committing  a  single  crime.  We  do  not  know  if  a  person  arrested  for  one 
crime  is  also  arrested  for  one  or  more  crimes  of  a  less  serious  nature. 
We  do  not  know  the  role  played  by  the  offender  in  committing  the 
crime;  nor  do  we  know  the  relationship  between  the  victim  and  the  of¬ 
fender  (cf  Nettler,  1 97U)  •  Nor  do  we  know  if  those  on  remand  were  final 
ly  convicted. 

All  we  can  say  is  that  X  number  of  persons  were  arrested  for  alle¬ 
gedly  committing  crime  Y  in  year  Z, 

We  can,  however,  distinguish  between  sex  and  juvenile/adult  status 
if  we  count  persons  charged  and  do  not  look  at  crimes  committed.  Most 
importantly  we  can  differentiate  between  the  "types"  of  crimes  most 
often  committed  by  adult  females  and  adult  males.  Since  this  aspect 
(and  the  change  over  time  in  relation  to  the  women's  liberation  move¬ 
ment)  is  one  of  the  crucial  points  of  the  theories  being  considered  here 
these  statistics  are  adequate  for  the  exploratory  purpose  of  this  paper. 


7  Furthermore,  these  are  the  statistics  most  commonly  used  in  similar 
studies.  (For  example,  Adler,  1975;  1976;  Simon,  1975;  Steffensmeir, 
1978). 
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2)  m’KHVIEV  AND  FILE  SOURCES 

The  specific  problem  in  this  area  of  the  study  is  the  potential 
bias  in  the  limited  number  and  selectivity  of  the  interviewees. 
Certainly,  not  all  women  convicted  in  Alberta's  courts  go  to  FSCI  or 
BCCC;  we  cannot  assume  that  those  who  do  are  a  "typical  female 
criminal".  They  are  simply  the  ones  who  go  to  jail.  Neither  are  the 
women  on  remand  exemplary  of  all  women  on  their  way  to  court  or  to 
jail,  many  others  are  on  bail,  etc.  It  is  possible  that  a  class  bias 
is  accountable  for  this  situation.  Furthermore ,  we  certainly  cannot 
assume  that  all,  or  even  most,  of  the  women  who  commit  crimes  are  even 
apprehended,  let  alone  convicted.  Even  with  these  obviously  detrimen¬ 
tal  limitations  it  is  felt  that  the  use  of  these  data  is  worthwhile  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  arrest  statistics  as  was  done  by  Adler; 
in  fact,  this  aspect  of  the  study  replicates  part  of  the  techniques 
used  by  Adler  (197!?)«  Further,  they  serve  to  ground  the  data  with 
specific  groups  of  cases.  Insist  gained  in  the  face-to-face  situation 
of  the  interviews  is  also  helpful  in  interpretting  the  statistical  data. 

STJMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  liberation  theory  and  the  role  validation  theory  have  been  presented 
and  have  been  evaluated  with  two  analagous  data  sets.  The  general 
questions  are:  what  have  been  the  trends  in  the  nature  of  female  crim¬ 
inality?  How  has  the  women's  movement  affected  these  trends,  or  has  it 
had  any  affect?  An  implicit  question  in  the  theoretical  discussion  and 
research  design  is:  what  general  structural  changes  have  taken  place 
which  may  have  an  effect  on  female  criminal  behavior? 


The  two  sources  of  data  together  provide  an  adequate  basis  for 
choosing1  which  theory  best  explains  the  current  nature  of  criminal 
behavior  on  the  part  of  Alberta's  women.  The  liberation  theory  pre¬ 
dicts  an  increase  in  "masculine"  criminal  behavior  due  to  the  more 
liberated  orientation  and  non-conventional  role  placement  of  these 
women.  The  role  validation  theory  leads  us  to  expect  an  increase 
only  in  typically  "feminine"  criminal  action  as  a  result  of  their 
conventional  orientations  and  role  placements.  It  is  expected  that 
using  these  data  to  falsify  all  or  part  of  the  former  will  further 
substantiate  the  latter;  or  vice-versa. 


CHAPTER  POUR 


ANALYSIS  OF  "OFFICIAL"  DATA 

The  data  will  be  discussed  in  terms  of  the  two  major  of¬ 
fence  categories  established  earlier  and  the  major  hypotheses  as 
stated  previously.  The  order  of  presentation  and  discussion 
wil  be: 

1 )  offence  rates  by  sex  and  by  offence  categories 

2)  female  versus  male  participation  -  proportional 
contribution  by  sex, 

1  .  OFFENCE  RATES  BY  SEX  BY  OFFENCE  CATEGORIES. 

A),  ALL  CRIMES  Figure  1  represents  the  rate  per  100,000 
population  over  the  seventeen  year  period.  It  appears  that 
crime  has  increased  rapidly  from  1972  -  1 977 »  but  this  was  also 
the  case  for  1962  -  1968,  afterwhich  the  rates  dropped  considerably 
in  the  following  five  years.  This  is  especially  the  case  for 
males  while  the  rate  of  overall  female  crime  demonstrates  rela¬ 
tively  negligible  changes  (though  slightly  reflecting  the  male 
rate  and  the  total  rate  and  the  total  rate),  Table  li,1 .  One 
could  conclude  from  these  data  that  the  rate  of  female  illegal 
behavior  is  not  increasing.  The  "new  female  criminal"  appears  to 
be  either  non-existant  or  not  contributing  to  an  increase  in 
crime  rates  in  Alberta.  What  increases  there  are  could  simply  be 
a  reflection  of  increased  willingness  on  the  part  of  all  elements  of 
the  legal  system  to  prosecute  these  women  (Simon,  1976;  Chesney-lind, 
1973;  Velimesis,1975) •  Alternatively,  the  variations  could  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  factors  producing  fluctuations  in  the  crime  rate  of  the 
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P.  Total  =  adults  charged  per  100,000  adults  in  Alberta 
M/F  =  proportion  of  males  to  females  charged 
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FIGURE  1  -  ALL  CRIMES 
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total  adult  population.  It  would  likely  be  more  effective  to  have  a 
longer  period  of  time  as  did  Mukherjee  and  Fitzgerald  (1978)  and  Fox 
and  Hartnagel  (f.c.). 

As  is  readily  apparent  (Table  U.l),  the  ratio  of  criminal  partici¬ 
pation  by  females  is  not  increasing  drastically  -  if  at  all;  further¬ 
more,  not  only  is  their  level  of  crime  consistently  far  lower  than  the 
rates  for  males,  but  the  male  rate  at  least  shows  evidence  of  observab¬ 
le  fluctuations.  These  variations  could  be  the  result  of  several  socio- 
economic-political  factors  operating  in  the  environment  which  tend  to 
affect  males  more  than  females;  for  example,  increased  unemployment  and 
increased  transciency  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1960’s  and  the  1970’s. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  if  one  accepts  the  statement  that  the  women' 
rights  movement  had  its  effect  in  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's,  then 
this  "social  movement"  has  yet  to  provoke  significant  changes  in  the  il¬ 
legitimate  aspects  of  female  social  behavior  -  contrary  to  Adler's  anti¬ 
cipation. 

In  sum  then,  after  perusing  the  total  crime  rates  for  adult  males 
and  females,  and  for  all  adults,  one  must  reject  both  hypotheses.  Female 
crime  does  not  appear  to  have  large  increases,  nor  is  it  increasing  at 
a  rate  as  fast  as  that  of  men  -  let  alone  at  a  rate  exceeding  that  of 
male  increases. 

But  since  the  "total  crime"  category  may  obscure  differences,  crim¬ 
inal  offences  will  be  classified  and  analyzed  in  two  categories:  violent 
crimes  (against  the  person);  and  property  crimes. 

B).  VIOLENT  CRIMES  AND  PROPERTY  CRIMSS  COMBINED 

Figure  2  and  Table  U»2  provide  the  combined  data  which  will  be  anal¬ 
yzed.  It  should  be  acknowledged  first  of  all,  that  female  crime  in  these 


TABLE  b.2  -  VIOLENCE  AND  PROPERTY  COMBINED 
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FIGURE  2  -  VIOLENT  AND  PROPERTY  CRIMES  COMBINED 
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categories  has  increased;  in  fact  this  increase  has  been  con¬ 
sistent  (though  slight)  to  the  extent  that  when  the  total  rate 
and  the  male  rate  declined  in  the  early  1970*8  the  female  rate 
either  increased  or  plateaued.  The  same  can  be  said  for  196U 
and  1965,  however,  it  must  also  be  mentioned  that  in  the  years 
immediately  following  these  periods  the  male  rate  rose  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  the  female  rate.  That  is,whBreas  the  female 
rate  demonstrates  a  relatively  constant  rise  over  time,  the  male 
rate  moves  in  more  exaggerated  waves.  The  total  rate  reflects 
the  male  rate  more  than  the  female  rate  due  to  the  absolute  input 
of  the  males. 

With  concern  for  the  hypotheses  on  would  say  that  the  female 
crime  rate  is.  increasing,  but  as  to  whether  it  is  increasing  fas¬ 
ter  than  the  male  rate  one  can  only  say  that,  overall,  it  is  notc 

Even  with  the  effects  of  the  women* s  rights  movement  in  pro¬ 
cess  and  -  possibly  increasing  -  the  female  crime  rate  is  not 
approaching  that  of  males,  nor  has  it  increased  as  significantly 
over  the  total  time  period.  Again  we  must  conclude  that  what 
increases  there  are  in  the  female  rate  are  not  drastic  and  could 
simply  be  a  reflection  of  the  general  increase  in  crime. 

Nothing  more  can  be  said  without  looking  at  violent  and 
property  crimes  distinctly  and  the  offences  which  compile  these 
categories  separately  as  well. 

C).  CRIMES  OF  VIOLENCE 

In  light  of  Figure  3  and  Table  U  3  one  would  have  to  dismiss 
Adler *s  statements  regarding  female  criminals  and  their  increas¬ 
ingly  violent  nature  -  at  least  as  they  might  refer  to  Alberta. 
Female  commissions  of  violent  crimes  are  stable  compared  with 
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FIGURE  5  -  VIOLENT  CRIMES: 

%  CONTRIBUTION  OF  HOMICIDE  (x), 
ROBBERY  (o),  and  ASSAULT  (.) 
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the  male  rate.  In  fact  the  female  level  ie  so  low  that  it  is  unaf¬ 
fected  by  decreases  in  the  overall  increase  of  the  male  rate,  i.  e., 
factors  which  are  affecting  the  male  rate  appear  not  to  be  affec¬ 
ting  the  female  rate  either  because  they  simply  do  not  affect  it 
or  the  female  numbers  are  too  low  to  even  be  affected. 

Figure  5  and  Table  U.7  indicate  the  relative  contributions 
(in  percent)  of  each  of  the  crimes:  homicide  (x),  assault  (.), 
and  robbery  (o).  While  robbery  is  a  masculine  crime,  assault  would 
not  necessarily  be  if  the  victim  was  a  husband,  lover,  pimp,  or  a 
child  of  the  woman  committing  the  crime. 

Table  UJ4  shows  the  few  instances  of  both  male  and  female 
''homicidal'’  behavior ;  this  sub-category  can  be  "masculine"  or  "feminine" 
depending  on  the  victim. 

Figure  k  and  Table  U. 5  (assault)  reflect  the  general  category  of 
"crimes  of  violence".  In  fact  as  Table  U* 7  illustrates,  the  assault 
sub-category  contributes  the  largest  percent  of  variation.  In  the 
case  of  assault,  then,  the  results  are  the  same  as  the  overall  cate¬ 
gory.  While  there  is  a  slight  increase  over  time  it  is  not  adequate 
to  support  the  hypothesis  that  female  crimes  of  violence  are  in¬ 
creasing.  Neither  are  they  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  male 
rate.  In  short,  women  in  Alberta  are  not  becoming  increasingly 
violent. 

D).  PROPERTY  CRIMES 

Table  U.  8  and  Figure  6  present  a  picture  of  total  property  crimes; 
these  being,  break  and  enter,  theft  over  ($200),  theft  under,  fraud, 
possession  of  stolen  goods,  and  auto  theft.  As  a  combined  category 
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FIGURE  10  -  PROPERTY  CRIMES 

^Contribution  of  THEFT  UNDER  ( . ) , 
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it  is  clear  that  crimes  of  property  committed  by  females  are  in¬ 
creasing.  Once  again,  even  when  the  male  rate  declines  considerably  in 
the  early  1970’s,  the  female  rate  continued  to  climb  -  even  though  only 
slightly  -  or  to  level  off.  That  is,  the  female  rates  are  not  subject 
to  the  extreme  fluctuations  as  are  the  male  rates;  this  could  be  either 
because  the  rate  is  low  initially  or  because  different  precipitators 
for  each  sex  are  in  effect.  If  one  is  espousing  the  masculinization 
theory,  then  the  latter  explanation  is  less  acceptable  than  the  former. 

In  general,  it  appears  that  the  first  hypothesis  would  be  accepted, 
i.e.,  the  female  crime  rate  is  increasing  with  regard  to  property  crimes 
however,  this  acceptance  must  be  qualified  by  saying  that  the  increase 
is  not  large.  In  considering  the  second  hypothesis,  one  can  only  say 
that  at  some  points  it  is  acceptable,  but  at  others  it  definitely  must 
be  rejected.  (This  seems  to  reflect  much  the  same  problem  as  Mukherjee 
and  Fitzgerald  experienced,  1978). 

It  is  noticeable  however,  that  the  period  prior  to  1970  (pre  - 
’’emancipation”)  is  consistently  lower  than  the  post  1970  period  which 
demonstrates  consistent  increases. 

It  appears  that  these  data  offer  support  to  Simon  (1975)  and 
others  in  finding  and  expecting  increases  in  property  crimes  only. 

It  is  especially  consequential  that,  as  Figure  10  and  TableU*l5 
indicate,  ’’theft  under"  accounts  for  the  majority  of  the  property  crimes 
category.  In  fact  this  effect  may  carry  over  into  the  findings  of  the 
combined  violent  and  property  crimes  category.  As  Cameron  (19 6U )  and 
others  have  often  purported,  70-80^  of  such  crimes  are  shoplifting.  If 
so,  then  certainly  Alberta  women  have  not  increased  in  "masculine"  typed 
criminal  behavior,  however,  they  have  increased  in  criminal  behavior 
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parallel  to  their  legitimate  social  roles,  i.e.,  shoplifting  as  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  shopper  role  (and  exacerbated  by  the  consumer  role  and 
orientation).  Even  the  crime  of  fraud  has  not  increased  over  the  time 
period,  except  in  the  final  few  years,  and  this  is  insufficient  to  be 
considered  a  trend. 

As  Hoffman-Bustemante  (1973)  insists,  women  do  not  have  access  to 
the  necessary  knowledge  to  commit  break  and  enters,  although  Table 
may  indicate  that  the  slight  increase  at  the  end  of  the  study  may  continue 

i 

such  that  eventually  females  will  be  contributing  a  more  substantial  a- 
mount  to  these  crimes.  (Again,  however,  both  hypothesis  must  be  rejected 
for  the  sub-category  of  break  and  enter. ) 

The  "theft  over"  sub-category  (Figure  7,  Table Iu10  )  appears  to 
be  relatively  stable.  In  fact  this  rate  was  so  low  that  when  the  offence 
was  reclassified  to  theft  over  $200  from  theft  over  $50  the  following 
years  for  women  failed  to  alter  considerably  although  it  is  possible  that 
a  slight  trend  seems  to  have  been  interrupted.  For  males  this  change 
causes  a  very  substantial  decrease  for  the  following  years. 

For  theft  under  (Table  lull  and  Figure  8  )  the  female  rate  is  defin¬ 
itely  on  the  rise.  However,  -  and  here  is  the  most  consequential  state¬ 
ment  -  the  increase  is  not  as  great  as  that  for  males.  Thus  we  will 
accept  the  first  hypothesis,  but  again  the  second  is  rejected. 

Fraud  has  increased  only  slightly  over  the  seventeen  year  period 
(Tablel|.12,  Figure  9  )•  Noteably,  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  fluctuations 
of  the  male  rate  in  the  1970's,  whereas  in  the  1960's  it  did  correspond 


to  the  male  rate 
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In  the  sub-category  of  possession  of  stolen  goods,  women  have  only 
recently  (since  1970)  been  "in"  the  statistics  enough  to  discuss,  as 
with  break  and  enter  offences,  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  establish  trends, 
increases,  etc.  One  can  only  say  that  relative  to  males  their  over¬ 
all  contribution  to  the  crime  statistics  is  insignificant. 

Women’s  participation  in  the  sub-category  of  Auto  Theft  (Table  U.lli) 
is  again  so  small  as  to  be  not  worthy  of  consideration  here.  It  may 
be  worthwhile,  however,  to  evaluate  juvenile  female  participation  over 
time  in  the  offence,  as  well  as  break  and  enter  crimes,  for  significant 
changes  over  time  and  in  relation  to  males. 

In  sum,  for  the  category  of  property  crimes  only  the  sub-categories 
of  theft  under  and  fraud  have  accumulated  increases  worth  considering 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  As  a  general  category,  one  could  say 
that  property  crimes  are  increasing  but  not  at  a  greater  rate  than  male 
increases  -  and  certainly  not  at  a  drastic  or  alarming  rate.  This 
would  suggest  that  common  precipitating  factors  are  involved.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  the  sub-category  of  theft  under 
(which  contributes  more  to  he  total  category  than  the  rest  of  the  sub¬ 
categories  combined  by  far)  can  the  first  hypothesis  be  accepted;  and 
the  second  remains  unsupported  for  this  category.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  the  effect  the  theft  under  sub-category  carries  to  the  combined 
category  of  theft  and  violent  offences. 

One  must  conclude  that,  for  Alberta,  the  first  hypothesis  must  be 
rejected  with  the  single  exception  of  the  "fraud"  and  ’’assault"  sub¬ 
categories. 
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2)  FEMALE  VERSUS  MALE  PARTICIPATION , PROPORTIONAL  CONTRIBUTION  BY  SEX 

As  Mukherjee  and  Fitzgerald  (1978)  stated,  proportions  do  not 
necessarily  correspond  with  rates  per  100,000  for  the  sexes.  That  is,  the 
proportion  of  male  to  female  crime  rates  can  illustrate  changes  which  the 
simple  rates  cannot.  As  the  proportion  decreases,  the  difference  between 
the  male  crime  rate  and  the  female  crime  rate  also  decreases;  i.e.,  the 
female  crime  rate  increases  faster  than  the  rate  for  male  (and  vise  versa). 

a) .  All  Crimes.  Figure  11  would  indicate  that  the  proportion  of 
male  to  female  participation  in  all  criminal  categories  is  inconsistent 
as  far  as  trends  are  concerned.  In  general,  one  would  not  consider  the 
first  or  the  second  hypothesis  to  be  an  accurate  account  of  what  has 
happened  with  this  category  in  Alberta. 

b) .  Violent  and  Property  Crimes  Combined.  In  this  instance,  as 
Figure  12  suggests,  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  consistently 
decreasing.  More  cannot  be  said  without  looking  at  categories  and  sub¬ 
categories. 

c) .  Crimes  of  Violence. Figure a  13  and  1U  represent  the  proportions 
for  these  crimes.  With  crimes  of  violence  as  a  category  it  again  appears 
that  the  trend  is  for  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  to  decrease 
over  time.  At  this  point  one  must  recall  that  only  the  sub-category 

of  assault  was  significant;  it  is  best  to  say  that  for  assaults  the 
proportion  is  decreasing. 

d) .  Property  Crimes.  For  property  crimes,  the  proportions  support 
the  rates  as  interpreted  previously,  i.e.,  the  differential  contribution 
of  the  sexes  is  decreasing  (Figure  1|).  However,  this  seems  to  be  a 
direct  effect  of  the  theft  under  and  fraud  sub-categories  (Figures  1 7, 1 8 ) 

^This  must  be  the  case  because  if  the  first  is  rejected,  i.e., 
if  there  is  no  increase  in  female  crime,  then  the  second  is 
automatically  rejected,  i.e.,  the  rate  for  females  is  not  in¬ 
creasing  faster  than  the  rate  for  males. 
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FIGURE  11  -  ALL  CRIMES 
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FIGURE  12  -  VIOLENT  AND  PROPERTY  CRIMES 
COMBINED 

MALE/FEMALE  RATIO 
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FIGURE  13  -  VIOLENT  CRIMES 
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FIGURE  111  -  ASSAULT 
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FIGURE  15  -  PROPERTY  CRIMES 
*  MALE/FEMALE  RATIO 
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FIGURE  16  -  THEFT  OVER  $200 
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FIGURE  17  -  THEFT  UNDER  $200 
MALE/FEMALE  RATIO 
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FIGURE  18  -  FRAUD 
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as  discussed  earlier.  That  is,  in  these  two  sub -categories  females 
participation  is  increasing,  and  at  a  rate  high  enough  to  decrease  the 
proportion  of  male  to  female  participation  in  Alberta.  Figure  16  in¬ 
dicates  that  a  similar  appraisal  of  the  theft  over  sub-category  cannot 
be  levied. 

CONCLUSION 

The  significant  findings  are  for  sub- categories:  theft  under  and 
fraud  as  well  as  for  assault  (although  to  a  lesser  extent  for  the  latter). 
In  these  cases,  the  the  relative  participation  of  females  to  males  seems 
to  be  increasing.  That  is,  for  these  crimes  only  are  the  two  hypotheses 
supported,  the  first  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  second. 

These  findings  are  con  s  is  tent  with  Simon  1975$  Steffensmeir,  1978; 
Bartel,  1979;  and  others  discussed  previously.  At  this  point  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  mention  the  limitations  of  such  findings  as  has  been  exemplified 
and  presented  by  Mukherjee  and  Fitzgerald  (1978).  While  these  findings 
may  accommodate  Alberta  over  a  seventeen  year  time  period  one  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  predictions  to  the  future;  neither  can  one  generalize  to 
other  locations  in  space  at  this  time.  That  is,  these  findings  are  limited 
by  both  space  and  time;  we  cannot  say  with  accuracy  that  in  Saskatchewan 
or  British  Columbia  the  same  situation  has  prevailed  over  the  same 
seventeen  year  time  period;  neither  can  we  predict  that  in  the  next  ten 
years  the  trends  and  results  which  have  been  presented  for  Alberta  will 
continue. 

Further  discussion  of  these  findings  will  be  carried  out  in  the  final 


chapter. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


DATA  FROM  INMATES 

It  must  be  remembered  that  data  obtained  from  inmates  for  this 
study  are  purely  for  illustrative  purposes;  as  such,  it  is  intended  to 
be  supplementary  to  the  "official”  data  as  presented  and  discussed  in 
the  previous  chapter#  It  is  not  expected  that  these  data  represent 
all  women  convicted  in  Alberta,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  strong  class 
bias  exists  in  terms  of  predicting  female  criminality#  However,  the 
findings  do  provide  us  with  a  profile  of  the  women  who  reach  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  as  such,  there  is  a  valuable  element  in  the  data.  Further,  it 

allows  the  research  to  examine  data  comparable  to  Adler  (1975)* 

* 

A  check  was  completed  for  all  women  interviewed  comparing  informa¬ 
tion  on  their  files  with  that  which  was  freely  given.  It  should  be 
noted  that  there  were  few  major  differences;  the  majority  of  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  can  be  attributed  to  failure  to  recall  minor  aspects  of 
extensive  offence  histories  and  experience  with  the  legal  system.  Only 
two  persons  neglected  to  recall  any  of  their  past  criminal  life,  even 
though  it  was  extensive  in  both  cases.  A  check  with  their  files  easily 
rectified  this  oversight.  Only  six  of  the  forty  women  interviewed  had 
never  served  time  in  at  least  a  provincial  jail  prior  to  their  current 
sentence  -  this  included  those  on  remand.  Two  of  the  six  were  non-Can¬ 
adians  and  their  prior  records  were  not  obtainable  but  their  own  pre¬ 
sentation  of  their  offence  history  was  accepted. 

In  sum  then,  I4O  acceptable  interviews  were  obtained  after  conduc¬ 
ting  a  pilot  test  on  three  inmates.  Considering  the  small  size  of  the 
population  available  it  was  felt  that  three  provided  an  adequate  pilot 
study  size. 
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Interviews  were  conducted  on  a  voluntary  basis;  there  were  two 
refusals  and  two  completed  interviews  which  had  to  be  oramitted  from 
the  final  sample.  One  woman  was  very  obstinate  and  her  responses 
were  of  questionable  honesty,  the  other  woman  was  on  strong  medication. 

First,  a  demographic  profile  of  these  women  will  be  presented; 
the  total  group  will  be  divided  into  categories  for  further  analysis. 
Secondly,  the  women  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  a)  orientation; 
b)  type  of  crime;  c)  role  placement;  and  d)  control  -  as  discussed  in 
Chapter  Three.  Finally,  the  data  will  be  discussed  in  terms  of  the 
theories  examined  in  Chapter  Two. 

The  reason  for  the  special  treatment  of  natives  in  these  data  is 
that  they  are  over  represented  in  the  Provincial  Jails,  and  given  that 
the  theories  examined  are  culturally  biased,  it  wa s  felt  that  any 
response  bias  due  to  somewhat  different  cultural  background  should  be 
controlled  for. 

1  BIOGRAPHIC  PROFILE 

The  demographic  data  will  be  discussed  in  terms  of  overall  sample 
(lf=i|0)  which  will  be  separated  into  native  (lT=17)  and  non-native(U=23) ; 
also  where  appropriate,  violent  offenders  (lT=1 3)  and  property  offenders 
(1T=12). 

AGE.  The  mean  age  of  the  overall  group  was  2^.7  years;  the  age 
range  was  17  to  U2  years.  Table  5.1  shows  the  number  of  women  in  each 
age  group  for  natives,  non-natives,  violent  offenders  and  property  of¬ 
fenders  in  terms  of  the  offences  for  which  they  are  serving  time. 


AGE  GROUPS  OP  INTERVIEWED  WOMEN  -  TABLE  5.1 


8U 


AGE  GROUP 


TOTAL  NATIVE  NON-NATIVE  VIOLENT  PROPERTY 


17-19 
20— 2I4. 
25-29 
30-3U 
35-39 
U0-U2 

X 


2  1  1 

22  10  12 

7  1  6 

h  2  2 

3  2  1 

2  1  1 

I4.0  17  23 

25.7  26.I47  25 


1 

7 

2 
1 
1 
1 

13 

25.6 


0 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

12 

27.6 


The  mean  age  of  the  natives  was  26. 5»  ranging  from  17  to  I4.O ; 
while  the  mean  age  of  non-natives  was  25  and  ranged  from  19  to  i;2.  The 
property  offenders  as  a  group  are  the  oldest  (X  =  27.6),  2  years 
older  than  the  violent  offenders  (X  =  25.6). 

MARITAL  STATUS.  Table  5*2  presents  the  most  recent  marital 


status  of  the  women,  for  example,  if  widowed  but  living  common-law 
she  is  considered  common-law. 

MARITAL  STATUS  OP  INTERVIEWED  WOMEN  -  TABLE  5.2 


STATUS  TOTAL 

NATIVE 

NON-NATIVE 

VIOLENT 

PROPERTY 

MARRIED 

8 

h 

h 

0 

h 

C.L. 

8 

5 

3 

h 

1 

DIVORCED 

9 

2 

7 

k 

3 

SEPARATED 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SINGLE 

12 

h 

8 

h 

3 

WIDOW 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

w 

17 

23 

13 

12 

The  greatest  proportion  of  the  violent  offenders  are  living  alone, 
while  the  property  offenders  have  the  greatest  number  of  married  women. 
Bartel  found  that  "married  women  are  more  likely  to  commit  property 
crimes"  especially  theft  (Bartel,  1979:8). 


NUMBER 

OP  CHILDREN  OP  THE  INMATES 

-  TABLE  5.3 

NUMBER 

TOTAL 

NATIVE 

NON-NATIVE 

VIOLENT  PROPERTY 

0 

13 

h 

9 

3 

3 

1 

1i+ 

5 

9 

h 

5 

2 

7 

3 

h 

k 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

h 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

hO 

17 

23 

13 

12 
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EDUCATION.  Table  5«U  shovB  the  years  of  completed  education  for  the 
women. 


EDUCATION  OP  THE  INMATES  -  TABLE  5. 


TSARS 

TOTAL 

NATIVE 

ITCH-NATIVE 

5 

2 

2 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

7 

1 

1 

0 

8 

2 

1 

1 

9 

8 

5 

3 

10 

7 

3 

h 

11 

6 

2 

h 

12 

9 

2 

7 

11+ 

5o“ 

0 

-L 

17 

23 

X 

10 

8 

11 

h 


The  natives  obviously  had  a  lower  level  of  education  than  the 


non-natives  (X  =  8  years  and  X  =  11  years  respectively),  but  the  mean 


education  of  10  years  is  also  low.  Crites  ( 1 977 ) »  Simon  (1975)*  Velim- 
esis  (1975)  and  others  have  commented  on  the  low  levels  of  education 


for  women  offenders. 


WORK  ON  OUTSIDE  -  TABLE  5*5 


WORK 

TOTAL 

NATIVE  NON-NATIVE 

| 

O 

P 

PROPERTY 

hqiiebodt/babysitter 

janitor/cook/cleaning 

10 

6 

h 

5 

0 

8 

6 

2 

h 

3 

hospital/day  care 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

secrstary/book-kseper 

6 

0 

6 

1 

3 

cashier/telephone  op. 

WAITRESS/BARI'IAID 

h 

2 

2 

1 

1 

NON-CONVENTIONAL* 

6 

0 

6 

1 

1 

STUDENT 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

NO  ANSWER* 

3 

0 

1 

1 

Uo  17 

*non-conventional=  cabinet  maker/ race 

23  13 

horses/ seismograph. 

12 

+no  answer  =  refused  to  say. 


Table  5*5  shows  the  work  the  women  do  while  they  are  on  the  out¬ 
side.  Only  sir  of  the  forty  did  non-conventional  types  of  work  when 
they  were  on  the  outside;  these  were  all  non-natives;  four  of  these 
were  in  jail  for  drug  offences,  one  for  a  violent  crime  and  one  for 
property  crime. 
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One-quarter  were  housewives,  homebodies,  etc,  and  2  C$6  did  cleaning 

or  cook  work  -  certainly  not  the  occupation  of  the  ’’liberated  woman”. 

It  is  significant  that  6  of  the  forty  had  typically  female  occupations 

(secretary,  book-keeper,  hairdresser,  cashier,  telephone  operator)  and 

that  all  six  of  these  were  non-native.  The  natives  seem  to  experience 

more  limited  opportunity  in  the  areas  of  work  and  with  their  education 

none  of  them  had  white-collar  jobs;  neither  did  any  of  the  non-natives 

have  higher  level  white  collar  jobs.  One  of  the  women,  a  book-keeper, 

wrote  a  check  on  the  small  buisiness  she  worked  for  but  as  discussed  in 

the  literature  review,  her  position  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  cover 

up  the  fraud  or  allow  restitution  before  being  caught. 

OFFENCES.  In  light  of  the  occupational  situations  of  the  women  the  type 

of  offences  committed  by  these  women  are  interesting.  Table  5*6  shows 

their  offence  by  status. 

OFFENCE  TYPE  BY  STATUS  -  TABLE  5.6 

NATIVE  NON-NATIVE  TOTAL 

VIOLENT  9  h  13 

PROPERTY  Jj. _  8 _  12 

13  12 

The  native  women,  possibly  because  their  jobs  allow  less  "oppor¬ 
tunity"  for  property  crimes,  tended  to  fall  into  the  violent  offence 
category.  Certainly  alcohol  problems  caused  a  significant  amount  of 
their  violent  offences.  Tables  5*7»  5»8>  and  5*9  tell  more  about  the 
offences  and  how  the  women  rate  in  terms  of  "masculine"  or""feminine" 
types  of  crimes.  In  general,  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  support  for 
the  concept  that  the  women’s  rights  movement  has  contributed  to  their 
criminality. 
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VICTIMS  OP  THE  OFFENCES  -  TABLE  5.7 


VICTIMS 


NATIVE  NON-NATIVE  VIOLENT  PROPERTY 


KNOWN  MALE  2 

KNOWN  FEMALE  2  0 

UNKNOWN  MALE  1  0 

UNKNOWN  FEMALE  1  0 

WOULD  NOT  SAY  8  6 

NO  VICTIM  2  12 

KNOWN  MALE 

AND  FEMALE  U 

CHILD  _0_  _J_ 

17  23 


2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

0 

1 

J_ 

13 


3 

o 

o 

o 

2 

7 

0 

_0 

12 


ASSOCIATE  OF  THE  OFFENDER  -  TABLE  5.8 


NATIVE  NON-NATIVE  VIOLENT 


PROPERTY 


SELF 
ONE  MAN 
ONE  WOMAN 
MAN  AND  WOMAN 
TWO  WOMAN 
MORE  THAN 
TWO  OTHERS 


7  9 

2  5 

2  2 

1  1 

1  6 

Jl.  -0 

17  23 


h 

2 

1 

2 

1 


7 

3 

2 

0 

0 


JL  JL_ 

13  12 


ROLE  PLAYED  BY  THE  OFFENDER  -  TABLE  5.9 


SELF 

EQUAL 

DOMINANT 

PASSIVE 


NATIVE 

NON-NATIVE 

VIOLENT 

PROPERTY 

7 

9 

h 

7 

7 

5 

6 

2 

2 

6 

3 

1 

1 

-L. 

0 

2 

17 

23 

13 

12 

ROLE  PLAYED  IF  CRIME  COMMITTED  WITH  ONE  MAN  -  TABLE  5.10 


EQUAL  2 

DOMINANT  2 
PASSIVE  _J_ 
7 
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In  sums  these  women  are  undereducated  (X=10  years  of  education) 
and  underemployed  considering  that  the  mean  age  is  25  years, 

60%  are  unmarried,  and  68%  of  them  have  children.  It  appears 
that  natives  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  all  of  these  categories. 

The  data  did  not  support  the  literature  with  regard  to  the 
victims  of  violent  crimes,  only  one  victim  was  a  child,  only 
two  were  known  males.  Most  of  these  crimes  were  committed  by 
native  women,  often  under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  Less  than 
one-third  of  the  violent  crimes  were  committed  by  the  interviewee 
herself  but  the  number  and  sex  of  the  assistants  was  varied. 

Indeed,  the  number  of  these  offences  is  so  small  that  general 
statements  must  be  treated  with  caution.  None  of  the  violent  offenders 
claimed  to  be  a  passive  participant  in  the  act  -  again  con¬ 
trary  to  literature  which  suggests  that  these  women  play  roles 
secondary  to  their  male  partners.  They  claimed  either  to  be 
dominant  (3/13)  or  contribute  equally  ( 6/ 1 3 )  if  they  had  a  part¬ 
ner  at  all  (9/l3)» 

With  regard  to  property  crimes,  these  are  most  often  com¬ 
mitted  by  non-native  (8/l 2 )  (over  a  third  of  the  non-native 
group)  and  58%  of  the  property  offenders  committed  the  offence 
by  themselves.  The  mean  age  for  property  offenders  was  27.6 
years  -  older  by  two  years  than  the  violent  offenders.  More  of 
the  former  (25%)  are  married  than  the  latter  (0 %).  There  seems 
to  be  little  difference  in  the  number  of  children  for  the  two 
offence  groups.  In  terms  of  native  status,  however,  39%  of 
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the  non-natives  had  no  children  and  the  same  number  had  only- 
one  child.  The  native  women,  as  a  whole,  had  more  children. 

The  non-native  women  were  only  slightly  more  educated  but 
did  have  an  overall  higher  employment  level  -  if  they  were 
employed  (other  than  housewife). 

These  results  will  be  briefly  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
"official"  data  in  the  final  chapter. 
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2  INDEX  SCORES 


The  following  table  shows  the  mean  scores  of  the  women  - 
divided  into  groups  -  in  terms  of  a)  their  orientation,  whether 
they  are  generally  " conventional"  or  "liberated”;  b)  role 
placement,  the  role  she  plays  and  her  attitude  toward  the  role  of 
women;  c)  control,  her  perceived  degree  of  control  over  her 
own  life,  (The  design  of  the  scales  is  explained  in  Chapter  3  .) 


MEAN  SCORES  FOR  RESPONDENTS  -  TABLE  11 


SCALE 

NON-N. 

HAT. 

TOT. 

VIO. 

PROP. 

RNG. 

MED. 

ORIEN. 

1+9.9 

hi 

1(8.7 

1+8.1 

1+9.1 

11+-98 

56 

RLE.  PL. 

1+2.1 

38.5 

1(0.5 

1+1.9 

1+2.1 

10-70 

i+o 

CONTROL 

52.7 

1(7.8 

50.6 

51.6 

1+1+.3 

16-112 

61+ 

STANDARD 

DEVIATIONS  FOR 

RESPONDENT  MEAN 

SCORES  - 

TABLE 

SCALE 

NON-N. 

NAT. 

TOT. 

VIO. 

PROP. 

ORIEN. 

10.8 

11.9 

11.2 

10.0 

11.3 

RLE .PL, 

7.1 

7.6 

7.U 

1+.6 

7.1+ 

CONTROL 

11.9 

16.7 

11+.2 

16.7 

11+.2 

a)  ORIENTATION  -  Native  women  scored  the  lowest  on  the 
scale  of  "liberated"  thought.  In  terms  of  property  versus 
violent  offenders  there  is  little  difference  although  because 
most  property  offenders  were  non-native  this  score  is  somewhat 
higher  than  that  for  the  violent  offenders  who  were  mostly  native. 

If  the  individual  had  scored  hi^iest  on  each  item  in  this 
scale  she  would  have  received  a  score  of  98;  the  lowest  possible 
score  was  11+.  That  the  mean  score  was  1+8.7  for  the  total  group 
with  a  standard  deviation  of  11.2  indicates  that  the  scores  were 
slightly  lower  than  a  median  score  of  61*.  Without 
a  control  group  nothing  more  should  be  concluded. 


b)  ROLE  PLACEMENT  -  Native  women  again  scored  lowest  in 
terms  of  their  attitude  on  the  perceived  status  of  their  women’s 
role  in  relation  to  that  of  men,  although  again  the  variation 
between  the  groups  is  inconsequential. 

The  highest  possible  score  for  this  scale  was  70  while  the 
lowest  was  10,  the  mean  score  of  1*0.5  with  a  standard  deviation 
of  J »k  is  right  on  the  median.  Again  a  control  group  would  be 
necessary  to  warrant  further  conclusions. 

c)  CONTROL  -  Once  again  the  native  women  (1*7*8)  scored 
slightly  lower  than  the  non-native  women  (52.7)  on  the  scale 
relating  the  perceived  level  of  control  over  ones  life;  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  significant  differences  in  the  score. 

The  property  offenders  scored  much  lower  than  the  violent 
offenders  (1*1*. 3  to  $1 .6  respectively)  in  terms  of  control 
over  one’s  life  but  this  difference  is  still  not  significant. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  largest  difference  is  between  the 
property  offenders  group  and  the  non-native  group  -  es¬ 
pecially  considering  the  fact  that  most  of  the  property  offenders 
were  non-natives. 

That  the  property  group  scores  lowest  brings  forth  several 
interpretations.  In  terms  of  role  validation  theory  -  which  the 
major  part  of  this  study  supports  -  these  women  could  commit 
these  crimes  for  economic  reasons  in  a  effort  to  improve  their 
lives  and  their  life  options.  That  is,  as  Crites  (1977)  suggests 
they  may  simply  have  surveyed  their  options  and  turned  to  crime 
in  an  attempt  -fc>  gain  control  over  their  own  lives.  Because 
of  their  general  low  level  of  education,  low  numbers  of  stable 
marital  relationships,  i.e.,  they  do  not  always  have  a  man  to 
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depend  on,  and  low  level  of  occupational  status  this  seems  to 
be  the  most  reasonable  interpretation.  Unfortunately,  until 
more  data  is  gathered  and  a  control  group  similarly  evaluated, 
no  further  conclusions  can  be  made. 

The  highest  possible  score  was  98  on  this  scale  and  the  low¬ 
est  was  1U.  The  mean  score  of  5 0.6  (with  standard  deviation  of 
111 .2)  below  the  median  but  not  significantly. 

d)  GENERAL  SCALE  RESULTS  -  Little  variation  was  found  between 
the  groups  on  each  scale.  Generally,  the  native  women 
scored  barely  below  the  non-native  in  all  scales;  the  violent 
offenders  scored  higher  than  the  property  offenders  only  on 
the  control  scale  -  but  again  the  differences  are  insignificant. 
Women  from  the  violent  offender  category  deviated  least  from 
the  mean  than  any  other  group. 

Further  conclusions  in  relation  to  the  theories  previously 
discussed  cannot  be  made  without  control  groups  and  comparisons 


between  these  and  the  interviewed  inmates 


CHAPTER  SIX 


CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  chapter,  a  brief  summary  of  the  critical  aspects  of  the 
theories  is  given.  In  conjunction  with  this,  a  discussion  of  the 
findings  from  the  data  in  terms  of  the  theories  will  be  offered. 
Finally,  suggestions  will  be  made  concerning  future  study  in  this 
area. 

The  hypotheses  concerning  increases  in  female  criminal  behavior 
over  time  and  in  relation  to  males  are  based  on  previous  research  by 
Adler,  1975;  Simon,  1975;  Mukherjee  and  Fitzgerald,  1 978 j  Steffensmeir, 
1978;  Price,  1977;  Fox  and  Hartagel,  f.c.;  Shover  et  al».  1978;  Bartel, 
1979;  Shover  and  Norland,  1978;  Weis,  1976;  Crites,  1977;  Hoffman- 
Bustemante,  1973;  Noblit  and  Burcard,  1977;  Velimesis,  1975;  and  other 
authors  and  researchers  discussed  in  Chapter  Two. 

Specifically,  Freda  Adler,  in  Sisters  in  Crime.  1975*  discussed 
recent  alarming  increases  in  female  criminal  behavior  and  the  equally 
alarming  percent  of  increases  for  women  compared  to  those  for  males. 
Adler  has  since  been  criticized  for  basing  her  absolute  conclusions 
on  data  converted  to  percent  as  opposed  to  the  use  of  rates  (Crites, 
1977;  I'fukherjee  and  Fitzgerald,  1978;  and  others).  While  Adler  dis¬ 
covered  drastic  increases  for  women  -  in  all  areas  of  crime  -  in  re¬ 
lation  to  males,  others  found  significant  increases  only  in  the  area 
of  property  crimes  -  particularly  petty  theft  (Simon,  1975;  1976; 
Steffensmeir,  1978;  Klein  and  Kress,  1975;  Fox  and  Hartnagel,  f.c.; 
Weis,  1976;  Bartel,  1979;  etc.). 

Thus,  although  there  is  a  disagreement  about  the  precise  nature 
and  magnitude  of  the  increases,  most  authors  agree  that  North  American 
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females  are  becoming  more  criminal  in  one  area  or  another*  But  while 
Adler  suggests  that  women  are  developing  an  "imitative  male  machismo 
competitiveness" ,  the  alternate  theory  (role  validation)  suggests  that 
the  percieved  economic  necessity  has  increased  for  certain  women  and 
their  criminal  actions  are  a  result  of  this* 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  use  Alberta  data  in  an  effort 
to  test  some  of  the  notions  in  the  literature*  Previous  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  necessary  caution  in  making  general  conclusive  state¬ 
ments  inferred  from  a  single  data  source*  That  is,  these  findings  for 
women  in  Alberta  cannot  be  extrapolated  to  other  provinces,  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  or  to  other  time  periods  (Mukherjee  and  Fitzgerald,  1978)* 

If  possible  for  future  research  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  do  a  similar 
analyses  for  each  province  and  compare  results* 

In  sum,  the  "official  statistics"  illustrate  a  noticeable  increase 
only  for  the  crimes  of  theft  under  $200  (generally  shoplifing)  and,  to 
a  lesser  degree  fraud.  The  indications  for  the  assault  category  are 
nullified  when  one  recognizes  that,  in  having  such  a  small  number  to 
begin  with,  a  slight  increase  on  the  part  of  women  will  cause  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  male  to  female  offences  to  decrease. 

In  terws  of  the  hypotheses  then,  both  must  be  rejected  in  relation 
to  the  categories  of;  sill  crimes,  violent  crimes,  violent  and  property 
crimes  combined,  and  property  crimes.  Only  for  the  offences  of  theft 
under  $200  and  fraud  can  the  first  hypothesis  be  accepted. 

In  the  case  of  the  interviews,  it  is  apparent  that  these  are  the 
women  who  are  apprehended  and  institutionalized  most  often.  One  must 
be  careful,  however,  in  assuming  that  these  women  are  a  representative 
sample  of  women  who  commit  crime*  A  certain  number  of  women  criminals 
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are  never  caught;  of  those  vho  are,  an  even  smaller  number  are  charged 
and  convicted,  and  of  those  convicted  still  fewer  are  institutionalized. 

In  that  the  woman  who  are  institutionalized  tend  toward  "conserva¬ 
tive"  orientations  (as  opposed  to  "liberated")  and  indicate  that  they 
perceive  a  low  degree  of  control  over  their  lives,  and  low  status  in 
thier  roles  as  women,  it  could  be  inferred  that  they  have  not  experien¬ 
ced  "expanded  psychological  consciousness."  In  view  of  their  occupa¬ 
tions  on  the  "outside"  one  would  again  suggest  that  they  are  not  "lib¬ 
erated"  -  at  least  in  the  formal  social  realm.  While  many  express  a 
desire  for  change  in  their  lives,  or  a  greater  degree  of  independence, 
they  also  reveal  their  dependence  on  men  and  a  paucity  of  alternative 
lifestyles  available  to  them;  their  education  and  job  skills  are  low 
and  their  opportunities  for  enrichment  are  percieved  to  be  poor.  The 
interview  data  then,  provide  both  insight  into,  and  support  for  the 
"official"  data.  The  latter  is  the  only  available  representation  of  all 
of  the  offences  committed  by  women,  while  the  former  accounts  for 
those  women  who  are  continually  in  these  official  counts  -  as  well  as 
those  apprehended  for  commission  of  the  most  serious  crimes. 

Further  conclusions  regarding  both  sources  of  data  used  in  this 
study  in  relation  to  the  masculinization  or  role  validation  models  can¬ 
not  be  made  without  data  demonstrating  the  stability  or  instability  of 
the  status  of  Alberta’s  women  over  the  same  time  period;  such  data 
would  be  required  to  illustrate  the  change  in  the  status  of  native 
women  and  lower  class  women  especially.  This  could  be  a  valuable 
piece  of  research. 

From  the  data  used  here,  it  seems  that  two  possible  conclusions 
can  be  established.  First,  it  is  possible  that  the  women's  rights 
movement  has  not  yet  had  the  time  to  demonstrate  its  effects  in  the 
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world  of  female  criminality  in  Alberta.  If  the  movement  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  permeate  our  society  to  the  degree  that  its  followers 
would  suggest  then  opportunities  for  women  to  commit  a  wider  variety 
of  crimes  may  simply  not  be  available  at  this  time.  If  such  is  the 
case  we  would  certainly  be  in  error  to  conclude  that  Adlers*  theoreti¬ 
cal  statement  is  wrong  at  this  point;  time  and  further  research  may 
or  may  not  prove  her  correct  in  Alberta. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  "emancipation”  of  women  has  taken  effect 
in  Alberta  for  a  number  of  years,  we  can  conclude  that  -  at  least  for 
Alberta  -  Adler's  hypotheses  cannot  be  accepted,  but  the  role  valida¬ 
tion  model  is  more  tenable.  That  is,  women  continue  to  commit  crimes 
in  conjunction  with  their  traditionally  ascribed  sex  roles  for  various 
reasons.  Some  of  these  reasons  may  be  that,  while  the  employment  and 
formal  educational  opportunities  have  increased  for  women,  the  informal 
education  (Hoffman-Bustemante,  1973)  and  opportunities  (Hagan,  Simpson 
and  Gillis,  1978)  necessary  for  an  increased  variety  and  frequency  of 
illegal  behavior  on  the  part  of  women  may  not  yet  have  altered  to  the 
degree  necessary  for  this  change  in  criminal  behavior  to  occur.  If  this 
is  so,  then  one  would  have  to  ammend  Adler's  conclusion  to  include  the 
concept  that  not  only  is  emancipation  in  the  formal  social  realm  required 
but  this  effect  must  carry  over  to  the  informal  social  arena  before  the 
predicted  changes  in  female  criminal  behavior  will  be  manifest  -  until 
then,  the  role  validation  model  will  continue  to  explain  more  about 
female  criminality  than  the  masculinization. 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  research  is  that,  at  best  a  negative 
relationship  may  exist  between  the  "emancipation"  of  women  and  female 


criminal  behavior.  That  is,  it  can  be  said  that  it  serves  to  lengthen 
the  distance  between  real  opportunity  and  many  initially  underemployed 
undereducated  women.  This,  of  course,  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  opportunities  are  increasing  in  formal  realms  for  other  women. 

This  research  then,  based  on  Alberta  data,  provides  support  for 
the  role  validation  theory  of  female  criminality.  Even  after  the 
effects  of  the  women’s  ri^its  movement  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
have  come  about,  women  in  Alberta  have  continued  to  commit  crimes 
limited  both  in  frequency  and  nature;  their  criminal  behavior  still 
corresponds  to  their  traditional  female  role.  Those  increases  which 
are  evident  may  be  explained  by  the  "general"  increase  in  crime,  or 
a  slight  decrease  in  informal  control  on  women,  or  a  perceived  econ¬ 
omic  need  to  commit  the  crimes. 
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